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authors, giving such details as are suitable,’”’ 


From the Woodstown, N. J., REGISTER : 

‘THe AMERICAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of the week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and original department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al rane The Professor’s department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the full subscription 
price of ‘iL HE AMERICAN.” 


From the CuristiAn STANDARD, Cincinnati : 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. To all who desire to be 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 
leading questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.’”’ 


From the CoLtiteGr JournaL, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon: 
** Among our most valuable exchanges is THE 
AMERICAN.” * * * # 


From the FARMErs’ Frrenp, Mechanicsburg, Pa.: 
«The following timely article from the Philadel- 

phia AMERICAN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 

dent papers in the United States, we commend [etc.]”’ 


From the Dairy Times, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 

“THe AMERICAN, the great Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia, * * * The best written and most 
courageous and judicial Republican paper in the 
Union.”’ 


From the CatHotic STANDARD, Philadelphia : 

« Both Sroppart’s Revirw and THE AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]”’ 


From Tue Press, Philadeiphia : 
“It is an able and interesting journal of the high- 
est literary character.’”’ 


From the NorTH AMERICAN, (daily,) Philadelphia : 

«« The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.” 

From the MERCER REPUBLICAN, Penna, : 

‘“«THe AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal 
broad columns, and very ably edited. It is full of good 
reading matter, containing all the current, political and 
literary news of the aay, both of this country and 
Europe.” 

From the Weexk.y Times, Coatesville, Pa. : 

“We find it a model of its kind, It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in politics it is independent, 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people.’’ 


From the Repustican, Chester, Pa, : 

“‘Tue AMERICAN is gradually and steadily in- 
creasing its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period,” 


From the Knox Stupent, Galesburg, IIL. : 

“Tue AMERICAN. . . . . is the best paper of its 
kind for students. It gives impartial opinions about 
current events; contains the t reviews of new 
books; the literary and art notes are always fresh.” 





Howarp M. Jenkins, Treasurer and Managing Editor. 





From the Epucationat Review, Fulton, Mo. : 

‘Tue AMERICAN is a weekly journal of the high- 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of our 
national machinery.” 


From the NASHVILLE Banner, Tennessee: 

“‘We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
THE AMERICAN as a Conservative and very entertaining 
journal, and now emphasize that commendation,” 


From the PHa@NIxviLLe MESSENGER, Penna. : 

** Although England has many papers published 
upon the same plane of excellence that Tue AMERICAN 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
‘commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiv- 
ing the liberai support necessary, and that it so richly 

eserves,”” 





OPINIONS OF READERS (-F THE AMERICAN, 





From Dr. W. H. Rurener, Lexington, Va., ex-Super- 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools: 
“* Allow me to express my approval of the ceur- 
teous, enlightened and —— manner in which Tux 
AMERICAN is conducted.” 


From Rev. Brooke Herrorp, Chicago: 


__ “I have been interested in THe Ammrican, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty great 
thing here.’’ 


From a Susscrisrr, in Washington County, New 
York: 


‘‘THE AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support. It easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and I hope it will be amply sus- 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the com- 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.’ 


From Hon, T. B. Stockwext, Providence, R. 1.‘ 
Com nissioner of Public Schools, 

“ From the eg 3 review I have been able to give 
to Tue American, I have formed a very high opinion 
of its ability, and I have commended it to several of 
my friends for examination.”’ 


From a Puysictan, Chicago, a Subscriber: 

“*I write to commend your excellent periodical. 
Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by so 
good a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me, 

wish to be considered a subscriber as long as it is 90 
well conducted,”’ 
From R, Wootworth, Librarian Court of Appeals, 
Syracuse, N, Y.: 

“‘T have been greatly interested in its perusal, 1 
consider it, all in all, the best and most instructive, 
prudent and fearless political paper published.”” 


From Epwarp ATKINSON, President First National 
Bank, Newtown, Pa.: 


“«* * * THE AMERICAN should be read by 
every member of Congress.”’ 


From a Journauist, Leavenworth, Kansas: 

‘* Your columns I read each week, and in my judg- 
ment they contain as fair and candid comment on cur- 
rent events as is possible,”’ 


From THe LiprariAN OF DartmoutH CoLLecs, 

“This Library has been a subscriber to THE 
AMERICAN for nearly a year, and it is now and has 
been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,” 


From Pau. H, Hayne, Augusta, Georgia: 
“* Your political articles, even in the midst of a dis- 


puted and acr , are temperate, philo- 
sophical and liberal.’”’ a 


From Henry C, Lega, Philadelphia. 


**] like Tue AMERICAN; I believe it has 
field for work before it.”’ ves a geo 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE purpose of the Democrats in the House to prevent legislation 

on the tariff at the present session, was shown by the failure to 
pass the Legislative Appropriation Bill under the suspension of the 
rules. Some Democrats voted for this, but it failed to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, which will involve its discussion in detail in 
committee of the whole. But we fail to see why this House should 
touch the matter again. If an extra session must be held, it would be 
better to leave for it such questions as the appropriation bills, on which 
both houses of Congress are likely to agree, and to devote the rest of 
this session to the subject of the tariff. There is Democratic precedent 
for this course. It was the refusal to pass the necessary appropriation 
bills which forced the famous extra session of 1880. In that case the 
refusal was inexcusable, and for a political purpose simply. It excited 
very justly some popular indignation. But in the present case public 
opinion would sustain a refusal to touch any other subject until the 
tariff has been disposed of. For it must be evident that the next Con- 
gress cannot deal with the subject at all. The majority of the House 
and that of the Senate will differ, not as to details, but as to the very 
principles upon which a revision should proceed. If the work is not 
done before the 4th of March, it will not be done before the session of 
1884-5, if then. 





THE opposition to the proposed treaty of reciprocity with Mexico is 
not on the wane. Besides the economic reasons we stated last week, 
the enemies of the measure regard it as a movement to rehabilitate Mr. 
GRANT as a political character. It must be remembered that the man 
has not been found who supported General GRANT in 1880, but will not 
do so in 1884. ‘The great ‘‘ 306’ are still boastful of their achievement 
in ‘“‘ holding the fort’’ for the ex-President until the GARFIELD move- 
ment grew from a little cloud like a man’s hand into a thunder-storm. 
Mr. RBt.AINE is supposed to be out of the way; Mr. Grant and Mr. 
SHFKMAN are not. In no instance thus far have the Stalwarts shown 
that they are disposed to make any concessions to the Independent wing 
of the party. In State and local elections, they have continued to put 
forward thoroughly objectionable men, and to show a preference for 
cefeat, under this leadership, to success through a more conciliatory 
policy. None of their organs and none of their leaders express any 
regrets for the worse than blunders which precipitated the disasters of 
last November. There is not thus far any open and public assurance 
that they will use what power they may have in 1884 for any better 
purpose than in 1880 There is nothing but their silence on which to 
build any hope that t!ey have learned wisdom. 

Now, Mr. Grant’s hold on the average voter was shaken, if not 
wrecked, by his scheme for the annexation of San Domingo. Is it to 
be retrieved by this commerci’! annexation of Mexico,—by this recip- 
rocity treat. «hich is said to aim at political annexation as the final 
outcome? 





Tue House Committee on Coinage reports a resolution which not 
only continues the coinage of silver on Government account,—for the 
benefit of Germany and the United Kingdom,—but proposes to require 
the Treasury to pay cut this silver in discharge of national obligations. 
The second step is a logical inference from the first, but it serves only 
to prove the unwisdom of our present policy. It is absurd for a Gov- 
ernment to continue the coinage of money which it will not require its 
creditors to accept. Rut it ‘s still more absurd to require the public 
creditor to take his pay in two sorts of coinage, one of which differs 
seriously in value from tke oti--~. | 

We oppose the: whole resolu‘ion, not as the enemy, but as the 


friend, of silver resumption, We believe that the world cannot afford 


‘ 





to dispense with silver coinage, for the simple reason that there is not 
enough gold ‘‘to go round.’’ But we also believe that the restoration 
of silver will only be delayed by any imperfect measure like this limited 
coinage, as it relieves the pressure upon the nations which have taken 
the lead in its demonetization. Any such measures can result only in 
establishing a depreciated silver currency, like the legal-tender silver 
dollars. What we need and the world needs, is a silver coinage at par 
with gold, and secured in that relation by an international agreement 
to coin both metals, on private as well as public account, at a standard 
to be fixed. And anything short of that is a blunder. 

Mr. BELFORD, of Colorado, who is a member of the Committee, 
makes a proposal much more radical than any the Committee has 
adopted. He proposed the issue of silver certificates by the Assay 
Office, on the basis of silver deposited by individual owners. This is a 
step beyond even free coinage. Its effect would be to expel gold from 
the country and to flood us with the superfluous silver which clogs the 
European bullion market and chokes the German treasury. When any 
metal is admitted to free coinage at a higher than its market value, 
other countries find their profit in purchasing its supply of the other 
metal. England drove out silver in 1819 by enacting that the pound 
weight should be coined into sixty-six shillings, and not into sixty, as 
heretofore, while gold should remain the same. Mr. BELForRD would 
simply reverse this operation for us. 





THE estimates as to the expenses of the Pension Bureau have proved 
excessive, and, instead of a steady drain of eight millions a month, the 
whole outlay for both December and January was less than a million and 
a half. The expenses of the Bureau vary greatly. In August, they 
were nearly nine and three-quarter millions; in October, they fell to 
thirteen thousand, five hundred dollars; but the average for seven 
months past has been much less than five millions a month. This gives 
hope that we may see to the bottom of these greedy sloughs at no 
distant date. It certainly is not creditable to our financiering to have 
in time of peace a source of outlay whose demands cannot be estimated 
within twenty millions. Such budget-making reminds the world of ac- 
count-keeping in Turkey or Persia, rather than of the methods in vogue 
in Western Europe. 

As pensions need less, more is left to extinguish the debt. A very 
small reduction in January was expected, but, as we wrote last week, 
thirteen and one-half millions were paid off. As a consequence, there 
is less reason fer hesitation as to the reduction or other disposal of the 
national revenue. But we still fail to see the wisdom of throwing 
away indirect taxes, which oppress nobody, while we continue the direct 
taxations for local expenses, which both oppress and demoralize the tax- 
payers. 





GOVERNOR PatTIson, of Pennsylvania, sent a special message to the 
Legislature on Tuesday, enumerating a score or thereabouts of measures 
which in his judgment should be enacted into law. The list in the 
main is an excellent one, including those measures of regeneration and 
reform which have been earnestly urged by the Independent Repub- 
licans, and others, for a considerable time past. The Governor has 
been expected, of course, from his record, his pledges, and the manner 
of his election, to cordially and firmly support them; so that his mes- 
sage contained no announcement calculated to occasion either special 
surprise or extreme eulogium. The sending of the message at all was a 
matter of somewhat uncertain necessity, and, to those who know how 
important in public affairs, as in war, tactical movements are, it seemed 
more like a move on the political board than an act of high and imper- 
ative duty. Its allusions, too, to a number of measures already 
pending in the Legislature, seemed unnecessary, if not improper ; it is 
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certainly not in good taste, to say the least, for the Governor to advise the 
General Assembly upon legislation which at the time it has under con- 
sideration. That is not the Governor’s business, any more than it 
would be the Legislature’s business to pass resolutions advising him how 
to perform his duties. 





WE, nevertheless, do not mean to be understood as undervaluing 
for a moment the great importance of most of the measures which the 
Governor mentions in his message. Many of them relate to abuses for 
which the friends of reform have been earnestly demanding a remedy, 
and it must be a matter for rejoicing, both that they are now likely to 
be remedied and that the Governor of the State ranges himself on the 
right side of the question. It will help the passage of the needed bills 
to have this distinct and categorical avowal of executive sympathy ; and, 
while we certainly expected nothing of a different character, we are 
keenly sensible that such a message is not so familiar and common as 
not to be heard and read with satisfaction by good people. 





But it is very plain that reform has made a definite advance in this 
city, and is about making it in the State. Ata recent meeting of the 
Committee of One Hundred, preparatory to the municipal canvass, the 
president, Mr. GARRETT, dwelt at some length on the enormous 
changes that have come about. Comparing the present state of things 
with that which existed three years or more ago, the weakness and de- 
moralization of the ‘‘rings’’ of corrupt political influence are wonder- 
fully apparent. In place of the bold and unbroken front which they 
then maintained, we have now a submissiveness which is almost ludi- 
crous. There are now no leaders bold enough to champion the old 
methods; everybody concedes that ‘‘reform is necessary ;’’ and, while 
this is, no doubt, simply a yielding to pressure in many instances, it 
is in part, at the same time, a real conversion. There has been a 
great growth in the disposition to root out abuses, and many very un- 
promising politicians have not only yielded to the conviction that 
these must go, but have brought themselves to the admission that they 
ought to go. We look for a real growth in the immediate future of 
the public energy and public honor in Pennsylvania. The boldness 
and steadiness of 1882 have had good fruits. 





THE great meeting of the friends of the protective policy at the 
Cooper Union, shows that even in New York there is a large and im- 
portant element which is in sympathy with the protective policy. It 
was an audience, according to the New York Zimes, ‘‘ made up princi- 
pally of practical business men and intelligent mechanics,’’ and it was 
‘¢in perfect accord with the purpose expressed in the call.’’ In looking 
at the names of those who were on the platform or acted as vice-presi- 
dents, we find General Grant, WILLIAM E. Dopce, JoHN Jacos Astor, 
H. B. Ciariin, NoAu Davis, A. A. Low, DEXTER A. HAWKINS, WILLIAM 
A. GELLATLY, CHARLES L. TIFFANY, FREDERICK A. PoTTs, and many 
others of the class supposed to represent the solid interests of the city. 
Mr. Evarts, who spoke for nearly an hour and a half, was the prin- 
cipal orator. He took exactly the line of argument upon which Pro- 
tectionists never have been or can be answered. He traced the course 
of American history as exhibiting the varied fortunes of our industries 
under every variety of fiscal policy, and he appealed to the patriotic 
sentiment that will not be satisfied with political independence, but de- 
mands our industrial independence as its necessary complement. Even 
through the wretched reports in the newspapers we can see that the ex- 
Secretary was in his happiest mood, and that the inter-play of wit and 
argument was most characteristic. We see that Professor SUMNER does 
not like the speech. He thinks Mr. Evarts is not familiar enough with 
the neat formulas about buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest, which constitute ‘‘ the sum of saving knowledge ’’ for the 
Free Trader. Mr. SuMNER’s own authorities—Mr. N. W. SEnror, for 
instance,—say that those neat formulas, even if true, are but one out of 
several elements upon which the statesman should base his action in 
any given case. English economists never set up to be statesmen ; our 
American economists of the English school seem to think they are 
equal to that and a great deal more. 





WE regret to see that Mr. Winpom has been defeated in Minnesota. 
As sooh as the disaffected Republicans succeeded in uniting upon a 








candidate, the Democrats turned in and gave him the majority he needed. 
In this they did what was best for their party, but not best for the 
country. The exclusion of such men as Mr. Winpom from the Senate 
certainly does not strengthen the Republican majority there, but neither 
does it strengthen the Senate in popular confidence and regard. We 
see nothing in the accounts we have of Mr. Sasin which helps to re- 
concile us to this event. He is a man of some education, a certain 
taste for pleasant surroundings, and a gift for making money. That is 
all that is said to his credit; and even his eulogists admit that his 
record in State politics generally, and in the recent struggle, is one 
which might be better. 

In Michigan, Mr. Ferry is neither defeated nor elected as yet ; but 
his defeat is more probable. Neither the charges of undue influence— 
which the Legislature is investigating,—nor the failure of his business 
firm can fail to diminish his chances. 





THE two defalcations of State Treasurers in the South have called 
attention to one of the peculiarities of Southern finance. Northern 
States generally deposit their money in the banks, and draw on it as 
it may be needed. ‘This was the national practice until the Jacksonian 
Democrats created that sub-treasury system which has been helping to 
derange the currency ever since. The Southern States generally keep 
their balances in the State Treasury, according to the Jacksonian prin- 
ciple that Government business and Government money should be 
isolated from those of the country generally. They thus present to 
their Treasurers a temptation to speculate with these unused and idle 
balances which would not exist under a better arrangement. Besides 
injuring the community by locking up ‘‘ the instrument of exchange and 
of association,’’ they manage sometimes to injure themselves. 





THE proposal to submit amendments to the Indiana Constitution to 
the vote of the people, has to pass two successive Legislatures. The 
prohibitory amendment has been voted by one Legislature already, but 
has been defeated in the State Senate on its second passage. As the 
body is equally divided between Democrats and Republicans, and as 
the Republican Lieutenant-Governor has a casting vote, it was expected 
to pass the Senate. But one Republican is opposed to Prohibition un- 
reservedly, and his vote, with those of the Democrats, sealed the fate of 
the measure. 

The Prohibition cause is not looking up. The Prohibitionists of 
Kansas have lost their Governor, those of Iowa their amendment, and 
those of Indiana their chance of a popular vote on the subject. 





Tue insolence of the elevated roads in New York, in cutting off the 
night trains as unprofitable, has precipitated upon them an avalanche of 
ill-feeling which finds expression in a law compelling them to reduce 
their fares from ten to five cents. The profits of the roads upon their 
real capital fully warrant this reduction, and the present Legislature is 
much less complaisant to the great corporations than its predecessors 
have been. But, if this reduction is to go into force, what will become 
of the surface roads under a five-cent competition ? 

In Pennsylvania, the same subject is under treatment by the Legis- 
lature. The State law which deprived the City Councils of Philadel- 
phia of the control of the passenger railways, is now likely to be re- 
pealed ; and, if it be, there is no doubt what disposition the Councils 
will make of the six-cent fares. Those bodies are now in a frame of 
mind, concerning passenger railways, very different from that of a few 


years ago. 





THE revolt of the students in the Naval Academy at Annapolis has 
excited a degree of sympathy which is not creditable to the intelligence 
of our people,—or at least of the newspapers. The offence committed 
by Cadet Wooprurr, in posting the solutions of problems during the 
progress of an examination, was a serious one against both the educa- 
tional and the military discipline of the Academy. The punishment 
inflicted was not excessive; summary expulsion would not have been too 
severe. And the young men who exhibited their sympathy with him in 
an uproarious and defiant way were placed under arrest very properly. 
The whole affair furnishes but one more illustration, if that were needed, 
of the vicious opinion which is engendered where a great body of young 
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men are brought together in isolation from the mass of society. Secre- 
tary CHANDLER has done well to express his purpose to support the 
authorities of the Academy in the course they have taken. 





Two of the older and wealthier city colleges of the country have 
had the subject of co-education urged upon their attention afresh this 
week. Ata meeting of the trustees of Columbia College, on Monday, 
a petition was presented, signed by a long list of eminent citizens of 
New York, asking that women be admitted, with as little delay as 
possible, to the lectures and the examinations of that institution. Dr. 
BARNARD, the president of the College, is heartily in favor of this, as 
he has seen its effects elsewhere and has studied exhaustively the ex- 
perience of the colleges which have adopted it. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Dr. Morcan Dix, Dr. CHAMBERS, 
Dr. AGNEw and Mr. TownsEND, who are believed to be equally divided 
on the question. 

On Wednesday, the trustees of the University of Pennsylvania held 
a special meeting, at which a similar petition was presented, with nu- 
merous and weighty signatures. Philadelphia, it seems, contains a good 
many people who do not accept the recent decision of the board of 
trustees as final, but believe that the change is bound to come. ‘Those 
who believe in co-education cannot accept as any solution of the 
problem the offer to establish a woman’s department in the University, 
if the endowment can be had. The fact is that the University now 
holds endowments given for the education of both sexes, and uses them 
for the education of one sex only. And the genuine friends of co-edu- 
cation no more believe in separate colleges for young women—outside or 
inside universities,—than they believe in separate colleges for young 
men. They believe in that mingling of the sexes in the work of study 
which is part of the natural order of society. 





THE trustees of the University have made several changes in the 
teaching force. Dr. KENDALL succeeds Dr. KRAuTH in the vice-pro- 
vostship. The instruction in intellectual and moral philosophy, Dr. 
KRrautu’s especial department, has been put in charge of Mr. GEORGE 
S. FULLERTON, one of his favorite pupils. The Centennial JoHN WELSH 
Professorship of History and English Literature, vacant since Dr. 
STILLE’s resignation, has been filled by the transfer of Professor THomp- 
son from the chair of Social Science. Mr. ALBER? S. BOLLEs, editor of 
The Banker's Magazine, and lecturer on political economy in Boston 
University, becomes Professor of Mercantile Law and Practice in the 
Wuarton School. Mr. FREDERICK A. GENTH, Jr., has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the Towne School. 





Tue ‘ Cimbria’’ calamity has caused discussion in the German 
Reichstag as to the means of preventing collisions at sea. We are sur- 
prised that nobody has suggested the general application of the new 
ship-brake which was tested a few months ago in Boston Harbor. The 
brake consists of two broad surfaces fastened at the stern of the ship, 
below the water-level. In ordinary circumstances, these lie folded, like 
two wings, close to the sides of the ship. When intended to stop the 
vessel, they are thrown out at something like a right angle to the course 
of the motion. It is claimed that they will stop a ship under full steam 
in going its own length ; but the test was not made with the scientific 
precision needed to justify this claim. If it be anything near the truth, 
their employment on either the ‘‘ Cimbria’’ or the ‘‘ Sultan’’ would 
have prevented the recent collision. 





ALREADY, deaths from absolute starvation have occurred in the West 
of Ireland; yet the Government persists in refusing any alternative to 
these poor people besides the poor-house or expatriation. The classes 
influenced by the Castle follow its lead, and the surplus of the Duchess 
of MaRLBoRouGH’s fund, left over since 1880, is to be employed to aid 
emigration, and not to purchase food. This disposition of the money 
is nothing less than a gross breach of faith. The fund was contributed 
expressly for the direct relief of Irish famine by the distribution of food 
to the hungry. It wasasked from all parts of the world with this in 
view. Had it been said that the sufferers were to be forced either to 
emigrate or enter the poor-house, the money probably would have gone 
to.the Land League's famine relief fund. 





THE Dublin investigations draw the chain of evidence still closer 
around the men who are alleged to have constituted themselves into an 
assassination society, and seem to show that they were guilty of the 
murder of the Irish Secretary and Mr. Burke, as well as ef later and 
less notorious offences. We see with regret that some of the Irish 
Nationalist papers on both sides of the Atlantic are disposed to consti- 
tute themselves the champions of these prisoners, and to treat the 
prosecution as another chapter in the misgovernment of Ireland. So 
far as they need help to secure as fair a trial as is possible, they should 
be assisted. But anything which tends to identify the Irish cause with 
such atrocities as those which have been committed in Dublin, cannot 
but result in serious injury to Irish interests. The safest course is a 
suspension of opinion till the evidence is in, and a hearty applause of 
any punishment which has been deserved. 

That the Irish are not reasonable in this matter,—that they are too 
much irritated to be fair to their rulers,—is to be ascribed to the gen- 
eral course of the Irish Government. Thé Crimes Act, as actually ad- 
ministered, is not a whit better than was Mr. ForsTer’s policy of im- 
prisonment without trial. Mr. PARNELL warned the Government that 
the new law would result in deepening disaffection, and this, like his 
other warnings, was neglected, but has been justified by the facts. 
Children are punished with imprisonment for whistling a tune on the 
streets. Social parties of men and women are arrested as unlawful 
gatherings, and dragged through the streets in handcuffs to answer be- 
fore a magistrate. When an investigation is demanded as to this and 
similar abuses of authority, no magistrate can be found to conduct it, 
and therefore proceedings fall through. Newspaper correspondents and 
editors are marched through the country, in convict dress and wearing 
handcuffs, to enter upon imprisonment for letters or editorials which 
Earl SPENCER thinks offensive. ‘‘ We cannot,’’ says Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
‘¢ afford to have a Poland so near home.’’ But the Ministry of which 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a member is giving Ireland a government like 
nothing so much as the meddlesome and military rule by which the 
Grand-Duke ConstanTINE goaded the Poles into insurrection. 





THE reports that the Czar is too much afraid of the Nihilists to ap- 
pear in public, although elaborated in many imaginative ‘‘ letters from 
Russia,’’ written in New York or Paris, has been disproved repeatedly by 
his public disregard of precautions. It now receives its final refutation 
from the proclamation that he will be crowned in Moscow on the 27th 
of May. A Russian coronation is one of the most remarkable public 
displays that Europe still possesses. Like nearly everything of the 
kind in Russia, it is as much Asiatic as European in its style of splen- 
dor; and, as the taste for such shows is on the increase, Moscow will 
be thronged with spectators. 

The Nihilists demand an extension of popular rights as a preliminary 
to the coronation. They want representative institutions, freedom of 
religion, of meeting and of the press, the abolition of restrictions on 
the ownership of land, and other reforms of the same sort. They ask 
nothing that is really unreasonable; and, if the proclamation really 
contains their whole programme, they must have abandoned much that 
MICHAEL BAKUNIN taught as the social gospel. But the introduction 
of such sweeping changes in a country so ill prepared for them must be 
a matter of gradual innovation. The real danger of Red reforms gen- 
erally is that they ignore political and historical perspective. 


[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 286.] 








CONCERNING FREE SCHOOLS. 
N a recent speech at Birmingham, Mr. JoserH L. CHAMBERLAIN made 
a proposal which already has led to much discussion and which 
will lead to much more. He called upon the working classes in Eng- 
land to demand of the Government the establishment of free public 
education and the abolition of those school fees which in England still 
are exacted of all who can afford to pay them. In making this appeal, 
he pointed to the example of the United States, of the British colonies, 
and the majority of the Continental nations. ‘Such an appeal is com- 
plimentary to America, as it is to these other countries; but there is 
room for two opinions on the subject, and some parts of our American 
experience are not of a character to vindicate the wisdom of Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN’S proposal. 
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In England, at present, the lower schools are of four classes. The 
first are the so-called ‘‘ public schools,’’ attended chiefly by the children 
of the upper and upper middle classes. They are supported partly by 
endowments and partly by large fees from their pupils. The second 
are schools of somewhat lower rank, of more recent origin, and generally 
supported by the income from scholars. These are purely middle-class 
schools. Some of them are denominational; others have been founded 
by municipalities; but the more part are private enterprises of longer 
or shorter standing. A third class are the great body of denomina- 
tional schools—Episcopalian, Wesleyan and Roman Catholic, chiefly,— 
which have been established for the benefit of the lower classes, and 
which share (proportionally to the results they achieve, ) in the new pro- 
visions for Government aid to education. The fourth class are the 
‘¢ board schools,’’ which have arisen under Mr. ForsTER’s new school 
law, which authorizes their establishment wherever and in so far as the 
denominational schools have failed to cover the ground. The expense 
of their establishment is covered by a local rate, and they also receive 
assistance proportionally to results, which are ascertained by Govern- 
ment inspection. They give religious instruction, divested of denom- 
inational color. 

Now, judging by American precedents, what would be the effect of 
establishing a free-school system ? First of all, it would obliterate the 
denominational schools, as it did in Pennsylvania. It would be useless 
to ask the State, even in England, to pay the whole cost of maintaining 
schools of this character, and unless the State did so the competition 
of free board schools would be too much for them. Whether this 
would be accounted a gain or a loss, must depend upon the importance 
or unimportance of religious instruction in the schools. The effect 
certainly would be a diminution in the attention given to such instruc- 
tion. So long as the board schools have to compete with schools which 
may make capital by calling the board schools pagan, this matter will not 
be overlooked. But, when once the other schools are out of the way, if 
American experience be worth anything, the whole matter will shrink 
into a bare formality. The American people generally. think the use of 
the Bible in our public schools a thing of great, even of vital, import- 
ance. But the whole amount of its use in our city’s schools consists of 
the reading of a few verses at the opening of the morning exercises. 
No place for any lesson drawn from it is to be found in the course of 
study. No attempt is made to enforce the great principles. of social 
ethics which it proclaims. The whole course of study is narrowed to a 
dry intellectualism, and the only ambition is to turn out a set of smart, 
alert graduates, who have had no moral benefit from their school 
studies, although they have had some from school discipline. We would 
be glad to believe that matters are better in other places than in Phila- 
delphia ; but we hear a very general complaint that our schools make 
little direct effort towards the formation of character, and are satisfied 
with merely intellectual results. 


A second effect of a free-school system is its tendency to abolish 
private schools, which are doing a higher class of work than our public 
schools undertake. ‘Thirty or forty years ago, a system of academies 
extended over a considerable part of this country. They corresponded 
to the second class of English schools described above. They were 
taught by men who had graduated from American or foreign colleges. 
The foundation of the system was laid, so far as the Middle States were 
concerned, by Presbyterian clergymen, mostly from the North of Ire- 
land, but generally graduates of the University of Glasgow. They 
taught the common English branches admirably, but they aimed at 
something more. ‘They sifted out the best and brightest boys of the 
school to study the mathematics and the languages. They gave them an 
education which fitted them for a college course ; in many cases, they 
incited their parents to let them pursue that course, so that they might 
enter upon some one of the three learned professions with a good pre- 
paration. Where the common school came, the academy generally dis- 
appeared. The class upon which it had depended for support would not 
pay both school taxes and the fees needed to support a private school. 
And the common school, outside of New England, did not take up the 
same work. It gave no more than the rudiments of an English educa- 
tion. It reached larger classes, which was well. It carried no students 


so far, which was far from well. 
A consequence of this has been the introduction of a less edycated 














class to the legal and the medical professions. The bright boy, who 
should have studied Latin before he began his course in the lawyer’s of- 
fice or the dissecting-room, and who ordinarily would have passed 
through the college, usually has neither of these advantages now. A 
medical college which proposes the simplest examination for matricula- 
tion, finds that it has turned away by scores the candidates for admis- 
sion. ‘‘ Why do you study medicine at , and not at * 
asked a young lady, last winter, of a ‘‘med’’ in an Eastern city. ‘‘ Be- 
cause I was afraid of the matriculation examination,’’ was the frank re- 
ply. We have popular and successful physicians who cannot translate 
the terms in which they write their receipts. We have lawyers who 
could not tell the exact meaning of the words, ‘‘ nisi prius.’’ If this be 
true of a great city, much more is it true of many Western districts. 
The local academy has been a serious and unreplaced loss; for the ex- 
tension of elementary education has diminished the opportunities for 
intermediate education. It is said that one effect has been the lower- 
ing of the tone in both the legal and the medical professions. For this 
we cannot vouch, but it is no more than we should expect. 

Now, in England, the same effect would be produced in some de- 
gree by the establishment of free education at public expense. An 
increasing proportion of the lower middle class would accept the public 
schools as quite sufficient for their children. Those schools would cease 
to be regarded as schools for the poor, and even rich people who had 
no very lofty idea of duty to their children would begin to use them. 
The schools which attempt a higher education than can be given at 
public expense, would lose their scholars every year in large numbers. 
To get these scholars, and thus strengthen their own position, the board 
schools would extend their courses of tuition in directions little profit- 
able to the pupils, and would pretend that these enlargements had fur- 
nished a ‘‘more useful’’ course of study than had been presented by 
the private schools. In the course of time, they might devise some- 
thing as preposterous and burdensome as the curriculum of study 
enacted for the schools of Philadelphia, and waste as much of the pub- 
lic money and of children’s time in teaching subjects which have no 
disciplinary worth and no practical use. 








Let us not be understood as expressing any hostility to the principle 
of free education for all. Education for all we regard as a necessity ; 
if that can be had only by free schools, let the schools be free. Nor 
do we wish the establishment of a hierarchy of schools, corresponding 
to a social hierarchy like the English. We like the old academy system 
precisely because it was democratic,—because it made the best educa- 
tion the country could give accessible to almost everybody who had the 
brains to profit by it. All that we say is that we have made very serious 
losses as well as gains in the establishment of a free-school system, and 
that England may find warnings as well as examples in American 
schools. 





WHAT OF THE INTERNAL TAXES? 
ND what, we may ask, does the rapidly expiring Congress expect 
to do with the internal taxes? The people, it is generally agreed, 
gave an opinion in November that there should be a great diminution 
of these burdens. But what diminution is there to be? 

We ask these questions, because, whatever may be the final action 
on the tariff, some action concerning the taxes is needful and proper. 
If a revision of the customs duties shall be accomplished out of the 
present labor and effort, it will, as is conceded on all hands, not very 
much reduce the revenues from that source; and if, on the other hand, 
no revision be made, these revenues will remain at the figures which we 
have seen in the past three or four years. In either case, they are so 
nearly—we may almost say so entirely,—sufficient for the needs of the 
Government, that it is inexcusable to maintain in addition to them the 
old system of war taxation, unless the proceeds of this taxation, as we 
have again and again urged, be applied to the relief of the State and 
other local burdens. 

All the recent figures perfectly support the conclusien that the in- 
ternal taxes are not needed by the national Government. Nothing 
appears to change this heretofore established fact. The extravagant ap- 
propriations of the last session of Congress, due ta the presence of the 
great surplus, haye been emphatically condemned, and will not now be 
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repeated. The pensions demands, it seems likely, have been over-esti- 
mated,—though, we confess, this news seems too good to be true. It 
is certain, at any rate, that they have not been as great in the past 
months as had been anticipated, and that the Treasury has been less 
depleted by them than we had reason to fear would be the case. The 
outflow being thus moderated, the inflow has, nevertheless, been main- 
tained. The collections of the taxes go on. The Treasury statement at 
the 1st of February showed a debt reduction in January of more than 
thirteen and one-half millions, or at the rate of one hundred and sixty- 
three and one-half millions a year. Yet the same statement showed 
that there were now outstanding, of bonds which are payable, only three 
hundred and seventy-two and three-quarter millions,—to wit, the three 
per cents. ($291,444,350,) and the three and one-half per cents. ($81,- 
328,750). At the present rate of progress, these will be provided for in 
less than two years and a half, after which time no others will be pay- 
able until 1891. In fact, the average decrease of debt, during the seven 
months of the fiscal year ending with January, was fully up to that 
month’s decrease, large as it seems; for in the whole seven between July 
1st and February rst the debt descended in amount ninety-five millions 
of dollars. 

It is fair to suppose that every Senator and Representative under. 
stands this subject. It is not a difficult problem. The facts are neither 
hidden from view, nor numerous, nor hard to comprehend. It has 
been very fully discussed, and, while there has been some demand at 
times for the continuance of the taxes on liquors, regardless of any 
need for the revenue from them, or of the disposition which might be 
made of it, this sort of unreasonable finance management has probably 
lost its advocates. We do not observe that anybody now seriously pro- 
poses to continue taxation where revenue is not needed. 

It does seem feasible, then, for Congress to dispose of this subject 
without protracted debate. Whether it be decided simply to reduce 
the taxes at this time by lopping off those which are most objectionable, 
and a part of that on spirits, or whether the subject be treated more 
wisely and broadly by providing for a distribution of the inflowing 
excess to the States, in either case there has been enough discussion to 
enlighten every intelligent member of Congress. The latter plan is 
infinitely the best. It meets the case with incomparably greater fulness 
and effect. It cures other evils besides that of the unnecessary and 
demoralizing national surplus ; for it helps the States to pay their honest 
debts and to grapple with illiteracy, relieving their people, too, from a 
part of their burden of local taxation. All this is urgently demanded 
by the general welfare, and it will be a thousand pities not to secure it. 
Congress has within reach one of the most important and most benefi- 
cent measures affecting the system of taxation, debt and education that 
has been known to our history. 

But that, in any aspect of the case, and whatever the precise form of 
action, something should be done, is beyond question. In the last fiscal 
year, the collections of internal revenue taxes were one hundred and forty- 
six and one-half millions of dollars, the largest they had been since 1870. 
They are, in fact, steadily increasing. Take the figures of the past five 
years : 


‘Collections for fiscal year 1878, $111,097,725 
Collections for fiscal year 1879, 113,918,467 
Collections for fiscal year 1880, 124,516,614 
Collections for fiscal year 1881, 135,220,912 
Collections for fiscal year 1882, 146,520,273 


For Congress to leave the present laws unchanged, and to adjourn 
without reducing taxes or providing for State use of the surplus revenue, 
is simply to invite the repetition of our experiences in the session of 
1881-2, and possibly something much worse. The accumulating sur- 
plus, unneeded and unusable, invites plunderers, and it also disturbs the 
business of the country. This is in not too favorable a position. It 
can ill afford to bear a heavy strain. The disturbances and depression 
caused by the tariff agitation are great, and if, as may be apprehended, 
we are to experience this for some time to come, it is surely not wise to 
add to their force and influence by maintaining other disturbing condi- 
tions. Those signals of warning in business affairs:to which we alluded 
some time ago, would have to be displayed in all quarters, if that policy 
should prevail and Congress should leaye the taxes stand, 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


T will not be at all surprising if we should have soon a very import- 
ant reform in one particular of journalism. This is an increased 
care in making statements of fact concerning people. The recklessness 
shown generally amongst ‘enterprising’? newspapers,—we refer chiefly 
to the daily press in the cities;—when dealing with the reputations of 
unknown persons, is simply outrageous. There are, of course, honor- 
able exceptions to the rule; but it is common to find news items in the 
columns of very many journals which make the most serious charges in 
the loosest manner, and often without the slightest good reason for 
mentioning names at all. Thus, in a recent item alleging that a bank 
official was charged with being in default, (the facts subsequently de- 
veloped leaving it very doubtful whether there were any delinquency at 
all, even of the most technical sort,) the enterprising reporter intro- 
duced the name of a third person, and added the statement that he, too, 
had been a dishonest cashier. Even if it had been true, this had 
nothing to do with the case under notice ; but, as it presently appeared, 
the allegation had no foundation in truth whatever. The allusion to 
the third person was simply a wanton abuse of the privilege of a free 
printing-press, and was open to the severest censure. 

Just now, we are advised from London that the Earl of LoNSDALE 
has procured an indictment for libel against Zhe Wor/d of that city, 
EpMuND YATES’s journal, the latter having printed a veiled paragraph 
saying that some person had eloped with a young lady. ‘This ‘ noble 
lord’’ thought the reference to himself was plain enough for a trial in 
court, and, though Zhe World solemnly denies that such a direction 
was meant for the shaft, a prosecution has been begun. ‘The merits of 
the case it would be absurd to debate at this distance ; but it is very 
probable, from the boldness of the Earl’s attack, that his hands are 
clean enough to show in court, and that the newspaper has made a 
blunder. If so, it may go hard with the latter, and the sympathy of 
journalists generally will then be expressed in its behalf; but, after all, 
it is needful that there should be a much higher rule and infinitely 
greater care with regard to all ‘‘ news’’ that involves a man’s reputation. 
When the matter is ‘‘ proper for public information,’’ and the reporter 
is sure of all his facts, the newspaper printing the item is justified and 
safe ; but in any other case it takes a risk that legal proceedings may at 
any time bring to its realization. ‘There can be no doubt that there is 
a strong undertone of resentment in society against the newspapers, and 
chiefly, if not entirely, because good people feel that reputations are 
often carelessly, and sometimes cruelly, dealt with. 





As it is well settled that the legislative bodies may regulate by statute 
the length of a day’s work,—as, for instance, the acts forbidding the 
employment of children in factories more than so many hours per day, 
—there will be a very general sympathy with the bill, now pending in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, making it a penalty to compel conductors 
and drivers of horse-cars to work more than twelve hours a day. No 
class of men have been more shamefully imposed upon, apparently, 
than these. ‘They are commonly engaged fifteen or more hours out of 
the twenty-four, beginning very early and continuing very late. They 
are greatly exposed to the extremes of heat and cold, held to a rigid 
responsibility, marked as ‘‘suspects’’ by the bell-punch and other 
devices, and paid, after all, at a most meagre rate. A law in their 
behalf will be everywhere greeted as a simple measure of justice. 
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THE TWO POETS AUBREY DE VERE. 


‘IR AUBREY De VERE was.born at Curragh Chase, County Lim- 
erick, Ireland, in 1788. His family was founded by a Crom- 
wel'ian soldier, Vere Hunt, an officer in the army of the Protector, who 
went from Essex to Ireland, and, after the war, settled on the estate 
which has remained the property of his heirs. He was a great-grand- 
son of John, Earl of Oxford, who died in 1539. Vere Hunt, one of 
his descendants, also a soldier, was created a baronet in 1784. His 
son, Aubrey, succeeded to the title in 1818 and dropped the name of 
Hunt, assuming the name and arms of De Vere only. At Harrow, 
where Sir Aubrey was educated, he was the contemporary of Lord 
Byron and Sir Robert Peel. At eighteen he married Mary Rice, sister 
of Lord Monteagle. He wrote little poetry until after the age of thirty, 
and then produced in succession ‘‘ Julian the Apostate ’’ and the ‘‘ Duke 
of Mercia,’’ two dramatic poems of length, both displaying scholarship 
and taste. In 1842 he published ‘‘ A Song of Faith: Devout Exercises 
and Sonnets,’’ dedicated to Wordsworth, of whom he was an ardent 
admirer and intimate friend, and whose real greatness as a poet he fore- 
saw in the days when the ‘‘ bard of Rydal’’ was more laughed at than 
commended. To his son Aubrey he said of Wordsworth: ‘‘ He is the 
great poet of modern times ;’’ and he described his special merits over 
Byron to be ‘‘ depth, largeness, elevation, and, what is rare in modern 
poetry, an entire purity.’’ For the purpose of cultivating the sonnet, 
Sir Aubrey studied the models of Petrach and Filicaja, and valued it 
because ‘‘ its austere brevity, its severity and its majestic completeness fit 
it especially for the loftier themes of song.’’ His mind, like that of his 
son, was essentially religious, and ‘‘ he fgund the sonnet ta be in poetry 
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what the collect is in devotion.’’ The influence of Wordsworth’s style, 
as well as of his political opinions, is apparent in Sir Aubrey’s sonnets, 
many of which are of a striking literary beauty, although their austerity 
is too dominant a characteristic to permit them to become popular. 
Many of his descriptive sonnets have for themes the bold and beautiful 
country below the Galtee Mountains, of which the Mulla—of which 
Spenser speaks and within sound of whose murmur he wrote the ‘‘ Faery 
Queen,’’—is one of the loveliest features. This region is full of stir- 
ring memories, personal and political; and their inspiration is visible 
in the sonnet entitled ‘‘ Kilmallock,’’ which may be offered as a fair 
type of Sir Aubrey’s powers: 


«What ruined shapes of feudal pomp are there, 
In the cold moonlight fading silently ? 
The castle, with its stern, baronial air, 
Still frowning, as accustomed to defy ; 
The Gothic street, where Desmond’s chivalry 
Dwelt in their pride; the cloistered house of prayer ; 
And gate-towers, mouldering where the stream moans by, 
Now but the owl’s lone haunt and fox’s lair. 
Here once the pride of princely Desmond flushed ; 
His courtiers knelt, his mailed squadrons rushed ; 
And saintly brethren poured the choral strain ; 
Here beauty bowed her head and smiled and blushed ; 
Ah! of these glories what doth now remain? 
The charnel of yon desecrated fane !” 


His political sonnets reveal a chivalrous sentiment and an ardent devo- 
tion to constitutional monarchy and established ecclesiastical institu- 
tions; he was a pious Anglican. A believer in the commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain as legitimate, if not just, he sought to allay 
the prejudices which kept apart England and Ireland, hoping that a 
perfect union of the two countries would result in peace and content- 
ment; and to this end he favored religious equality at a period when 
the conservative opinion of his class was adverse to it. His most con- 
siderable work, ‘‘ Mary Tudor,’’ a dramatic poem of large scope, was 
written in the last year of his life and was not published until after his 
death. It is in essence an expression of his sympathy with great quali- 
ties, obscured by great errors and calamities, and has been declared in 
most respects superior to Tennyson’s ‘‘ Queen Mary ”’ in definition of 
character and vitality of sustained interest. It is now out of print. 
Sir Aubrey died in 1846. 

Aubrey Thomas De Vere, third son of the late baronet, was born at 
Curragh Chase, in 1814. He received his education in part at Trinity 
College, Dublin, but was not graduated. His first published poems re- 
affirm the impression made by those of his father; they are elegant, 
decorous and cold, the verse of a well-bred gentleman at home among 
books and writing rather from sympathy and taste than in response to 
the irresistible impetus of genius. He appears to have written them 
because he felt he should, rather than because he felt he must. ‘‘ The 
Search after Proserpine,’ printed in 1843, discloses the germ of the 
spontaneous power which later years were fully to unfold, and is among 
the finest specimens of English imitation of Greek manner. For more 
than a dozen subsequent years, Mr. De Vere found no leisure, doubtless 
felt no inclination, to versify ; for the grim Galtees, the placid streams 
that wind through their defiles, the fertile plains that spread on every 
side, were no longer filled with the fanciful myths of classic lore; the 
most shocking reality had fallen upon the country, and his tender heart 
and active hands were occupied in the dreary work of relieving the 
victims of artificial famine,—artificial, because, while thousands were 
dying of hunger, food produced by the soil, sufficient to feed twice the 
population, was being exported. The bitter experience of the period 
between 1846 and 1849 induced him to prepare an essay, moderate in 
tone and candid in temper, entitled ‘‘ English Misrule and Irish Mis- 
deeds,’’ in which he eloquently pleads for a reformation of the evils in- 
flicted on Ireland by the bane of foreign government,—not, however, 
acquiescing in the conclusions of others that those evils can be effectually 
eliminated only be expelling foreign rule from the island and permitting 
its people to administer their own affairs. From his father he inherited 
a loyalty to the English ancestry of their family, and has always sought 
an amelioration of the condition of Ireland within the British Empire, 
being persuaded that the separation of the two countries would defeat 
the destiny foreordained by God for the Irish people. His conception 
of this destiny is the key to a large portion of his noblest poetry, and 
may best be stated in his own words, conveyed to the writer. While 
assisting in the relief work, his thoughts were turned with renewed 
vigor to religious contemplation ; while writing no poetry, he was study- 
ing theology. These studies ‘‘ended,’’ he says, ‘‘in my making my 
submission to the Catholic Church in 1851. After that event, I began 
writing poetry again. I had then two distinct aims in doing so. The 
first of these was to make a contribution to Catholic poetry, and the 
second was in order to illustrate the most important periods of Irish 
annals, especially the heroic period, the saintly period, the period from 
the Norman invasion of Ireland to the repeal of the Penal Laws, and 
the modern period. My hope was that the adequate execution of these 
two tasks might in their degree promote the moral and spiritual educa- 
tion of my Irish fellow-countrymen. The moral I had intended 
to convey was that Providence had maintained authentic Christianity in 





Ireland, in a purity not found in many countries, chiefly threugh a 
marvellous cloud of afflictions out of which there had eventually emerged 
a people, and a faith which had kept that people one; and that the 
destined function of that people was one incomparably higher than any 
merely political or commercial greatness, her mission being apostolical 
and her destiny being (if she proved faithful to it,) to surpass in her 
latter day the missionary glories of the three centuries that succeeded 
Saint Patrick.”’ 


In 1850, Mr. De Vere published, in two volumes, ‘Picturesque 
Sketches of Greece and Turkey;’’ in 1856, ‘‘ Poems, Miscellaneous and 
Sacred ;’’ in the following year, a volume of religious verse, entitled 
“May Carols;’’ in 1861, ‘The Sisters, Innisfail, and Other Poems;’’ 
and, in 1864, ‘‘The Infant Bridal, and Other Poems.’’ Meanwhile, 
the poet had not wholly abstained from public affairs. When Cardinal 
Newman became rector of the Catholic university of Dublin, in 1854, 
Mr. De Vere was chosen honorary professor of political and social sci- 
ence, and participated actively in the agitation for the disestablishment 
of the English Church in Ireland, favoring, at the same time, a partial 
endowment of the Catholic clergy out of the surplus funds of the 
Establishment. In 1869, he reappeared as a poet, publishing ‘‘ Irish 
Odes, and Other Poems;’’ ‘‘The Legends of St. Patrick,’ in 1872; 
‘* Alexander the Great: A Dramatic Poem,’’ in 1874; in 1876, another 
dramatic poem, ‘‘St. Thomas of Canterbury;’’ in 1879, ‘‘ Legends of 
the Saxon Saints;’’ and, in 1882, ‘‘The Foray of Queen Meave, and 
Other Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age.’’ He devotes considerable 
time to a courteous discharge of his duties as an Irish country gentle- 
man, and has never married. When the letters of Sara Coleridge 
were made public, Mr. De Vere, to whom some of them had been ad- 
dressed, published one written by him to her shortly before her death 
and a few weeks prior to his admission into the Catholic Church, in 
which he comprehensively describes the logic by which his change of 
conviction was effected. He aims in this to show the ‘‘ method proper 
for reaching solid conclusions in the domain of truth not scientific, and 
discovered by man, but religious, and revealed to him.”’ 


If a poet’s rank is to be determined by the number of his readers, as 
compared with those who prefer others’ verse, Mr. De Vere can be 
easily classified ; he is almost unknown to the mass of the readers of 
English verse. If, on the contrary, a poet may be rated according to 
the intrinsic value of his work, as that value is determined by the high- 
est criteria, De Vere must be placed near the front in the second class. 
Contrasted with the passionate heat of so much of the verse of his time, 
his pen is cold; indeed, he is uniformly stately, chaste, lofty; his ear- 
nest acceptance of the dogmas of faith and his profound humility of 
spirit, blending with a sublimity of aspiration and an ever-present con- 
sciousness of personal responsibility, combine to constitute an unique 
poetic organization suggestive somewhat of Crashaw, who, however, was 
inferior to him in skill as well as in imagination, strength and culture. 
He is essentially the poet of faith in the same specific sense that Matthew 
Arnold is the poet of culture; while, on the other hand, in his dramatic 
verse, and particularly in ‘‘ Alexander the Great,’’ where the effort of 
his fancy is purely esthetic and intellectual, he displays a spontaneity 
and freedom unmatched by that of any contemporary. While his verse 
is melodious, he has sacrificed nothing of its sense for the tricks of 
sound, and to a Wordsworthian love of the simple and lovely in nature 
he adds a feeling of Christian reverence. The following sonnets fairly 
represent his power in the descriptive and meditative : 


‘‘ A wild swan and an eagle side by side 
I marked, careering o’er the ocean plain, 
Emulous a loftier zenith each to gain, 
Circling in orbits wider and more wide. 
Highest, methought, through tempest scarce descried, 
One time the bird of battle soared; in vain; 
So soon, exhausted ’mid their joy and pride, 
Dropped the bright rivals, vanquished, to the main. 
Then, o’er the mighty waves around them swelling, 
That snowy nursling of low lakes her song 
Lifted to God, floating serene along ; 
While she that in the peaks had made her dwelling 
Struggled in vain her wings to beat and quiver, 
And the sea closed o’er that bright crest forever.” . 


“‘ A Morning at Salerno’’: 


‘Our hearts heaved slowly as that deep blue flood 
Along whose marge we paced. More darkly blue, 
Through lines of poplars gleaming on our view, 
The violet crescent of the mountains stood. 
Unblemished morning, shy as maidenhood, 

Rose blushing from the waves, and round us threw 

A gradual halo, reddening through its dew 

The silvery greenness of the willow wood. 

Small clouds, unnumbered, swollen with golden glories, 
Swam in succession long of Iucent fleeces 

O’er all the ocean-isles and promontories,— 

That old-world faith, which sees whate’er it pleases, 
Had deemed Saint Agnes up the heavenly Eden 

Her mild:immaculate flock was gently leading !” 
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THE HOME OF EVANGELINE. 
F the poet’s dream of an earthly paradise was ever realized, it was in 
the home of Evangeline, the lovely heroine of Longfellow’s most 
pathetic poem. This beautiful land of flowers was truly the ‘‘home of 
the happy’’: 
“ They dwelt together in love, these simple Acadian farmers,— 
Dwelt in the love of God and man. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor bars to their windows ; 


But their dwellings were open as day and the hearts of their owners; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance.” 


It is difficult to appreciate, amid the splendid material progress of the 
nineteenth century, a community so secluded and yet so happy,—pos- 
sessing so little, yet so contented. Theirs was not that state of nature 
so enthusiastically advocated by Rousseau, who unnaturally abandoned 
his children to the mercy of strangers. ‘Theirs was not the stern virtue 
of ancient Rome, which applauded a father for butchering his sons. 
While not possessing the ‘‘ peculiar’’ virtues of Rome, they were also 
free from its atrocious vices. ‘ Suicide, infanticide and avarice were un- 
known among the Acadians. Pride, which caused the fall of Adam, the 
ruin of Greece, and the destruction of Babylon and Rome, was unheard 
of in the happy Valley of Grand Pré, where 


‘¢ All men were equal, and all were brothers and sisters.” 


Imagine a people living in peace and plenty, free from all the cares and 
anxieties of civilized life, while enjoying all its advantages,—dwelling 
together as in acommon brotherhood, but without the moroseness of 
Sparta,—bright, cheerful, lively, but without the frivolity of Athens,— 
a people, so good, so simple, so honest, that laws were unnecessary and 
lawyers unknown! Plato never dreamed of a republic so truly ad- 
mirable as Acadia, while the famous Arcadia of the ancients did not ap- 
proach it in the sweetness, beauty and simplicity of its pastoral life. 
The Valley of Grand Pré is the most beautiful in British America. 
The patient industry of the Acadians had reclaimed it from marsh and 
sea, and turned it into fertile meadows. They led a simple, pastoral 
and patriarchal life, with no desire for wealth and no ambitious aspira- 
tions ; their lovely vales were covered with flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle. 
“ This was Acadia,—this the land 
That weary souls have sighed for ; 
This was Acadia,—this the land 
Heroic hearts have died for.” 


Our own Valley of Wyoming alone can compare with the Valley of 
Grand Pré in beauty and sorrow. 

The happy, pastoral,life of this community must have suggested to 
Goldsmith some of the most touching scenes in the ‘‘ Deserted Village.”’ 
Young men and women married early. As soon asa young man was 
old enough to marry, the community built him a house, cultivated the 
lands about it, and furnished him with all the necessaries of life for one 
year. Thither he brought his chosen partner, who contributed her 
portion in flocks. Longfellow furnishes us, in his description of Zvan- 
geline, with an idea of the loveliness of the Acadian girls: 

« Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers ; 


Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by the wayside; 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade of her tresses.” 


Her eyes were bright, her teeth white, and red-brown were her cheeks. 
She wore a Norman cap, a blue kirtle, and earrings brought in the 
olden times from France, which were prized as an heirloom and handed 
down from mother to child through long generations. The days of 
those happy maidens were passed in simple household duties, spinning 
flax, milking, churning, etc., each and all accompanied by the tender 
ballads of France, which were sung with the untaught pathos of the 
birds. 

_ By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, the Acadians became subjects 
of.the English Crown ; but it was expressly stipulated that they should 
not be compelled to fight against their French countrymen, that they 
should retain possession of their lands, and be permitted the free exer- 
cise of their religion. From that time they were called the ‘neutral 
French.’’ At first, they were treated with some consideration; for the 
English wanted their valuable services in the construction of roads, 
dikes, forts, and in the cultivation of the soil. But in a few years the 
conquerors had established themselves securely in Nova Scotia, and were 
not long in showing that they not only had the strength, but intended 
to use it. The Acadians were excluded from holding office, deprived 
of the right of representation, and not allowed to appeal to the courts 
for the redress of wrongs. They were obliged to cut wood for the 
building of English forts, failing to do which they were told that their 
houses would be pulled down for the purpose. They were ordered to 
furnish provisions, and threatened with the destruction of their crops 
and cattle if they refused. All these injustices were endured with un- 
failing patience. 

When Charles Edward, in 1745, attempted to regain the throne of 
his ancestors, George II. insisted upon the Acadians taking an oath by 
which they were required to become loyal subjects of Great Britain, —to 








bound by many ties of gratitude and affection. The consciences of the 
Acadians rebelled at a requisition ‘‘so repugnant to the feelings of hu- 
man nature.’’ Three hundred of the younger and more impulsive of 
their number resolved to fight rather than to submit to such terms, and 
were found in arms at the taking of Fort Beau Séjour. This offered the 
occasion which was wanted. The whole of the twenty thousand ‘ neu- 
tral French’’ were made to suffer for the act of the three hundred. In 
vain was their protest that this resistance was contrary to their wishes, 
their habits, and beyond their control. Their entire destruction or 
dispersion was decreed. Colonel John Winslow planned and carried 
out this wicked work. He was a soldier, trained to make war upon 
armed men; but he engaged with brutal zeal in an enterprise against 
helpless women and children. He wore the uniform of His Majesty, 
King George II., but his actions disgraced the service which had once 
been honored by the peerless Sidney. 

It is a melancholy story, so let us tell it as briefly as possible. The de- 
struction of the Acadians having been decreed, Colonel Winslow, with five 
transports and a force of New England troops, proceeded to the Basin of 
Mines. A proclamation was issued, requiring the attendance of all the 
adult male inhabitants at the respective posts of the different districts on 
the same day ; the object for which they were to assemble was not dis- 
tinctly stated, but it was so peremptory as to require implicit obedience. 
In response to this summons, four hundred and eighteen men assembied 
at the Church of Grand Pré. The doors were closed and barricaded, 
and Colonel Winslow, surrounded by his officers and guarded by his 
men, informed the unfortunate Acadians that the King of England had 
ordered ‘‘ that their land and tenements, cattle of all kinds, and live 
stock, and all fruits and grain, were forfeited to the Crown, and they 
were to be removed from the province.’’ The wretched people, un- 
conscious of any cause for such brutality, received this sentence with 
fortitude and resignation ; but, when the fatal moment arrived in which 
they were to part from their friends and relatives without a hope of 
seeing them again in this world, and to be dispersed among strangers 
whose language, religion and customs were opposed to their own, they 
were crushed by a full realization of their misery. The young men were 
first ordered to go on board of one of the vessels; this they peremp- 
torily refused to do, unless their families were allowed to accompany 
them. This very natural request was refused, and the troops were 
ordered to advance upon them with fixed bayonets, which had the 
effect of making them commence their march. The road from the 
chapel to the shore was lined with women and children, who greeted 
the miserable procession with tears and blessings as the prisoners walked 
slowly along, praying, and weeping, and singing hymns. The old men 
next followed through the same scene of sorrow, and thus the whole 
male portion of Grand Pré was forced on board the transports which 
were to convey them away from their homes forever. The men having 
been thus secured, the women and children were distributed indiscrimi- 
nately among the vessels ; husbands were separated from their wives, and 
children from their parents, whom in many cases, they never met again. 
As these wretched people sailed away from the land where they had 
lived so happily and innocently, the sight of their burning homes. was 
the last that met their eyes. Altogether, seven thousand of these 
poor exiles were thus dragged from their homes and scattered along the 
Atlantic coast, from Maine to Georgia. Five hundred landed in Phila- 
delphia, one-half of whom died in a short time, owing to the hardships 
they had endured. Seven hundred reached Maryland so destitute that 
they must have died from starvation, had not some humane persons 
provided for their immediate necessities. The largest portion of the ex- 
iles were taken to Massachusetts, where, claiming to be prisoners of war, 
they refused to work, and were distributed as paupers among the cities 
and towns of the colony. 

A pathetic appeal was made to George II. in behalf of these un- 
happy people, but without effect; they were left in their exile and 
misery, their enemies hoping that, in the course of time, their language, 
customs, etc., would be lost in the midst of the English colonists among 
whom they were scattered. The removal of the Acadians recalls the 
tender lines of Virgil which express the lament of the Mantuan shep- 
herd when driven from his home by the victorious soldiers of Augustus, 
commencing : 

“ O Lycida, vivi pervenimus,” etc. 
The merciless measures adopted towards the Acadians, and the wanton 
destruction of their possessions, form one of the darkest spots in Ameri- 
can history, and is only paralleled by the massacre of the Wyoming 
by the English and Indians, twenty-five years afterwards. ll that 
could throw light on this dark transaction was carefully suppressed 
by the English authorities. But later investigation has discovered that 
the iniquitous sentence of banishment was carried out with brutal vio- 
lence. Old men and delicate women were torn from their homes and 
left all night on the shore, exposed to the cold autumn air, and no roof 
to shelter, no covering to protect, them. And, although Colonel Win- 
slow had pledged his word of honor that families should go on the same 
vessel, the aged husband was separated from her who had been the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows for fifty years, the young bride of a few 
weeks was torn from the protecting arms of her husband, widows were 


bear arms against their countrymen and the Indians, to whom they were | separated from their only sons, never to meet them again. 
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Colonel Winslow received eight hundred pounds sterling from the 
British Government for driving the Acadians into exile. His portrait 
in the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical Society represents a man 
of full face, fair complexion, blue eyes and smiling mouth. He died 
in 1773, aged seventy-three years. His family were Tories during the 
American Revolution, and were obliged to seek refuge in Nova Scotia 
when the British evacuated Boston in 1775. 

Only a mournful tradition remains of the beautiful village of Grand 
Pré; a few weeping willows mark the spot where once stood the happy 
home of Evangeline, and forever sing the requiem of her doomed 
people ; while 

“Under the shade of their branches 
Dwell another race, with other customs and language.” 
icin L, Dipier. 


KARL ‘KNORI Z 
O other foreign writer has contributed more toward making his 
European countrymen acquainted with American art and literature 
than Karl Knortz. In this respect his example is unique, and we take 
pleasure in giving our readers a biographical sketch of him and a full 
list of his published works. 

Karl Knortz was born in Garbenheim in Rhine-Prussia on the 28th 
of August, 1841. He studied at the Wetzlar gymnasium and also re- 
ceived in his youth excellent private instruction in English, Italian 
and Spanish. Before his time came to be enroiled in the militia, he 
secured his emigration pass and went to London, where he found em- 
ployment as a teacher. Here he also attended lectures at the London 
University and made himself acquainted with Portuguese and Sanscrit. 
In the spring of 1863, he returned to Germany, where he spent most of 
his time in Heidelberg, attending the lectures of A. von Reichlin-Mel- 
degg, whereupon he again went to London, and thence to America. 
His journey to America and his first experience as school-master in this 
country are graphically told in his charming book, ‘‘ Amerikanische 
Skizzen,’’ published by Hermann Gesenius, in Halle, in 1876. From 
1864 to 1868, Karl Knortz was a teacher in Detroit, Michigan. ‘There 
he studied the Indian languages in his leisure hours and always spent his 
summer vacation among the redskins, of whom he has given a fine de- 
scription in a chapter of the above-named work. From 1868 to 1871, 
Karl Knortz was professor of the German language and literature, and 
also taught Latin and English literature, in the Oshkosh (Wisconsin, ) 
high school. Here he made a careful study of Chaucer and of Anglo- 
Saxon. In 1871, he assumed the management of the German depart- 
ment of the normal seminary in Cincinnati, and at the same time edited, 
in that city, the fifth volume ( Jahrgang,) of the Deutsche Pioniere, a 
monthly periodical for the publication of reminiscences of German 
pioneers in America. In 1874, he went to Indianapolis and assumed 
the editorship of a Republican daily newspaper called Deutsche Zeitung. 
This work was, however, too severe for his eyes, and so he gave it up. 
Soon afterwards he was called to Johnstown, to take charge of a “‘ freze 
Gemeinde’’ there and its school, a position which he occupied until 
1882, when he accepted a similar position in Melrose, a suburb of New 
York City. He made this last change mainly for the reason that it en- 
abled him to consult the New York public libraries in connection with 
his critical study of American literature. 

The following list of published works shows, on the one hand, Mr. 
Knortz’s indefatigable industry, and, on the other, how much he has 
done to call the attention of the Germans to the products of American 
literature: (1) ‘‘ Marchen und Sagen der nordamerikanischen In- 
dianer’’ (Jena: Costenoble, 1871), a work that in 1880 was supple- 
mented by (2) ‘* Aus dem Wigwam”’ (Leipzig: Otto Spamer). These 
works contain the fullest collection of Indian traditions ever published 
in Germany. (3) ‘‘ Evangeline’’ and (4) ‘‘ Die Brautwerbung des Miles 
Standish ’’ (both volumes published in Leipzig in the Philip Reclam’s 
‘* Universalbibliothek,’’) are translations from Longfellow’s poems. 
(5) Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’ (Jena: Costenoble, 1872,) is furnished 
with notes and a valuable introduction. (6) ‘‘ Lieder und Romanzen 
Altenglands ’’ (Céthen: Paul Schettler, 1872). (7) ‘‘Schottische Bal- 
laden’’ (Halle: Waisenhaus, 1875). (8) ‘‘ Amerikanische Skizzen’”’ 
(Halle : Hermann Gesenius, 1876). (9) ‘*An American Shakespeare 
Bibliography ’’ (Boston: Schoenhof, 1877), of which two editions have 
been sold. (10) ‘« Humoristische Gedichte ’’ (Baltimore: Rossmassler, 
e877). (at) Epigramme ” (Lyck : Wiete, 1877). (12) ‘‘ Zwei ameri- 
kanische Idyllen’’ (Berlin: Béhme, 1879), containing the translation 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Elisabeth’? and Whittier’s ‘‘Snowbound.’’ (13) 
‘* Longtellow: Literarhistorische Studie ’’ (Hamburg: Hermann Grii- 
ning, 1879,) is Knortz’s best work, and has been universally praised by 
the press. (14) In connection with Dr. E. Dickmann, professor in the 
gyminasium in Berlin, Prussia, he compiled ‘‘ Modern American Lyrics,”’ 
(Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1880,) a volume of Brockhaus’s library of 
foreign authors. It will soon be followed by ‘‘ The Ballads of America ’”’ 
and by ‘* The Humorous Poetry of America.’’ (15) ‘‘ Kapital und 
Arbeit in Amerika’’ (Zurich: Caesar Schmidt, 1881). (16) ‘¢ Little 





Snowwhite and the Dwarfs ’’ (Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
1873), a-dramatization in English of this legend, in Venable’s ** School | 


Stage.” (17) “ Gedighte’’ (Leipgig; Reclam), These Gedtchie, among 








which are found many a gem of German lyric poetry, are No. 578 of 
Reclam’s ‘‘Universalbibliothek.’’ It is the rule of Reclam to publish 
only the poems of celebrated German poets who are deceased, but he 
made an (and the only, ) exception in the case of Mr. Knortz. Some of 
his poems have been translated into English (18, 19, 20, 21). During 
the last year, 1882, Mr. Knortz has published the following four vol- 
umes: ‘‘Aus der transatlantischen Gesellschaft: Nordamerikanische 
Kulturbilder,’’ containing essays on American temperance, on the wo- 
man’s rights question, on his first visit to Longfellow, with whom he 
was intimately acquainted, etc. It is a stout volume of 304 pages, pub- 
lished by Bernhard Schlicke in Leipzig, and has had a large sale. It also 
contains an article on, anda good portrait of, Garfield. ‘‘Staat und 
Kirche in Amerika’’ (Gotha: Stollberg). ‘‘ Mythologie und Civilisa- 
tion der nordamerikanischen Indianer’’ (Leipzig: P. Frohborg). 
‘Shakespeare in Amerika: Eine literarhistorische Studie ’’ (Berlin: 
Hofmann). 

In the Allgemeine Moden-Zeitung (Leipzig,) for August 6, 1881, ap- 
peared an excellent steel portrait of Karl Knortz and a biographical 
sketch of him by Dr. Bernhard Stavenow, of Gérlitz. From this sketch 
many of the facts in this article have been gleaned. 

In 1881, Mr. Knortz was unanimously elected a correspondent ot 
the ‘* Deutsche Schriftstellerverein,’’ at the meeting held by that body 
in Vienna, and he is a regular contributor to the annual volumes of 
Meyer’s encyclopedia, where he has charge of the department of 
American literature. 

Edw. Wartig in Leipzig has now in press for Karl Knortz ‘‘ Ameri- 
kanische Gedichte der Neuzeit,’’ a work containing his translations of 
poems by O. W. Holmes, J. T. Trowbridge, Bayard Taylor, Theodore 
Tilton, H. H. Boyesen, Edgar Fawcett, Bryant, Longfellow, E. C. 
Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Joaquin Miller, etc., etc. He is at present 
engaged in writing a comprehensive history of American literature. It 
will make a large octavo of about 600 pages. Many of its chapters have 
already been published in prominent German periodicals. This work 
will be somewhat in the style of his book on Longfellow and he hopes 
to have it ready in about a year. 

Mr. Knortz is an American in heart and soul, and, as is apparent 
from this slight sketch of his literary labors, his chief aim is to make 
Germany and the Germans thoroughly acquainted with America, its 
social questions, its poets and its art and literature, and we may safely 
assert that no other foreigner has done as much as Karl Knortz in this 
field. He is yet a young man, and we may, therefore, look for many 
more important works in this direction from his pen. Surely the Ameri- 
cans owe this untiring scholar a debt of gratitude. A. 








. “LI TERATURE. 
AUSTIN'S “ SOLILOQUIES IN SONG.” 


OLITICIANS are continually reminding us that politics are a prac- 
tical business, and the less they have to do with imagination and 
sentiment the better, as their essence consists in seeing ‘‘ things as they 
are’’ and keeping as far as possible from the complications of the ideal 
point of view. And, when we come to consider the past in politics, we 
feel as if the practical man were sometimes justified. The politics of 
Byron and Shelley were not very possible, nor those of Heine, Victor 
Hugo and Mr. Swinburne; and Mr. Wilfred Blunt has lately demon- 
strated that the illusions created by the feelings are better adapted to 
the production of delightful sonnets than to the successful conduct of 
affairs. Mr. Alfred Austin has been beguiled by these same illusions, 
created by the feelings, into an effusion over the grave of Lord Beacons- 
field, which seems so remote from things as they are, that, in spite of 
some grace of expression, anyone who knew him only by this poem and 
several other outpourings of a similar character, which have lately ap- 
peared in English reviews, would hardly feel inclined to open the little 
volume, ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song,” (By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan 
& Co.,) which is Mr. Austin’s latest contribution to literature. Yet 
there are some things in this volume that any lover of poetry would be 
sorry to miss. Mr. Austin does not belong to the modern impassioned 
school, and never offends the strictest sense of propriety. He stands 
rather among the inheritors of the Wordsworthian traditions. His love 
of nature is fresh and genuine, and thoroughly English, and the themes 
she supplies furnish him with his best inspiration. His verses to the 
‘‘Primroses’’ are too pretty and graceful to pass by without giving a 
few lines, though the whole poem deserves quotation : 


“You, when Lent sleet flies apace, 
Look the tempest in the face ; 
As descend the flakes more slow, 
From your eye-lids shake the snow, 
And, when all the clouds have flown, 
Meet the sun’s smile with your own. 
Nothing ever makes you less 
Gracious to ungraciousness. 
March may bluster up and down,— 
Pettish April sulk and frown ; 
Closer to their skirts you cling, 
Coaxing winter to be spring.” 


Mr. Austin has the capacity for strong, vigorous expression. In 
three sonngis on that subject which Englishmen of all classes have taken 
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so seriously and on which the British heart has been very sore, the 
Channel tunnel, among some rather extravagant, rhetorical sentiments 
there are these fine lines describing his return to England : 
** Now upon English soil I soon shall stand, 

Homeward from climes that fancy deems more fair ; 

And well I know that there will greet me there 

No soft foam fawning upon smiling strand, 

No scent of orange-groves, no zephyrs bland ; 

But Amazonian March, with breast half bare, 

And sleety arrows whistling through the air, 

Will be my welcome to that burly land.” 


There are one or two charming little songs—‘‘ Sweet Love Is Dead,”’ 
and ‘‘Go Away, Death! ’’—which show a light touch and graceful 
fancy. Mr. Austin has not the wide command of varied and intricate 
metres of some of his contemporaries; nor is his ear absolutely fault- 
less. His linessometimes require liberal concessions of stress and accent 
to be brought into metrical uniformity. His taste in words is not al- 
ways fastidious, and we are sometimes jarred by a word which is only 
coarse when it is meant to be strong, and expressions which are only 
unusual, and not poetical. Still, there is more good, honest poetry 
between the covers of this little volume than in the majority of similar 
publications. ‘‘ My Winter Rose: A Farm-House Dirge,”’ half a dozen 
sonnets, and several other short poems, quite justify the existence of 
“¢ Soliloquies in Song ;’’ and this is less faint praise than it seems in 
this age of overburdened readers. Mr. Austin’s poetry is not of the 
highest order and has not a very strongly marked individuality, and his 
political effusions are strongly tinctured with ‘‘ Jingoism,”’ which has 
possibly more to appeal to the poet’s sympathies than the somewhat 
bare and stern realities of modern politics; but he has the qualities of 
manliness and honesty which used to be considered characteristic of 
English verse,—qualities with which some modern poets have entirely 
dispensed, much to their loss, though they have gained many of the 
refinements and graces of the Latin tongues. Mr. Austin’s tendencies 
are as wholesome as possible, and—perhaps because he has not a very 
powerful imagination,—he does not soar into realms where practical 
people will have any difficulty in following him. 





A New History OF PHILADELPHIA.—It is gratifying to more than 
merely local pride to know that a history of Philadelphia has not only 
been projected, but is by this time well on the road towards completion, 
which will do justice to the subject. ‘The position of Philadelphia in the 
political, governmental and social scheme of the New World, while 
significant at the outset, has steadily grown in importance. In location 
it formed a curious half-way place between the Puritanism of the New 
England settlements and the mixed government of the Southern colonies ; 
while the circumstances of the settling of the Delaware River country, 
with its climax in the founding by William Penn of the great city, were 
in the highest degree impressive. So striking were they, indeed, and 
so enormous have been the results of Penn’s venture across seas, that it 
is not a little surprising that no worthier efforts have been made to pre- 
serve the records in earnest and legitimate form. At last, it seems 
(‘Specimen Chapters of the History of Philadelphia.’’ By J. Thomas 
Scharf and Thompson Westcott. Philadelphia: L. H. Everts & Co.,) 
that a long-appreciated want is to be supplied; and readers familiar 
with the circumstantial histories of New York and Boston will feel that 
the thing has been done none too soon. 

We had, to be sure, plenty of material for history. Local anti- 
quaries, chief among them Mr. Thompson Westcott, had accumulated 
stores of facts; but they were practically valueless, unless fused by 
some thorough and philosophical system We judge from these ‘‘ Speci- 
men Chapters ’’ that the help afforded by Mr. Westcott to the new 
history is in the use of his accumulations of facts, extending over 
many years, regarding local activities of various kinds; as far as ap- 
pears, the history proper is by another hand, presumably that of Mr. 
Scharf. Apart from the antiquarian industry of Mr. Westcott, the 
chief authority in Philadelphia history has been heretofore Mr. John F. 
Watson, whose ‘‘ Annals ’’ has quite an exceptional place among Ameri- 
can books. Our present authors term Watson ‘‘the Philadelphia Bos- 
well,’’ and the expression need not necessarily be considered one of 
slight and reproach. Boswell, in his way, was‘a great man, and he has 
given us one of the most solid and abiding of books. While there 
were possibly no powers adequate to make an historian of Watson, that 
garrulous but most agreeable writer has given us a statement of early 
days in Penn’s city which assuredly will always be read with pleasure 
as a picture of life and manners, however imperfectly it may satisfy the 
wants of those in search of definite historical facts. Messrs. Scharf and 
Westcott speak humorously of the author of the ‘‘ Annals’’ as tossing 
aside bundle after bundle and chest after chest full of precious early 
documents, with the comment that ‘‘ they furnish but.little in my way ;”’ 
and of his then rubbing his hands with complacency and listening to 
the rambling and confused recitals of old men and women, ‘to whom 
dates are as dreams of the night, and who make up in details and ob- 
stinacy what they lack in precision and authenticity.’’ These occa- 
sional references to friend Watson are not ill-natured, and it is to be 


feared they are quite deserved ; but it might have been just as well to 





omit them. Certainly, Messrs. Scharf and Westcott will find it a par- 
ticularly hard task to dislodge ‘‘ Watson,”’ or even to discount him as an 
authority. It would be better to leave: him alone, and to establish 
a surer and independent record. 

The portions of the new history in our hands make a handsome, 
rather too closely printed, quarto of one hundred and seventy-five 
pages, equivalent to two good-sized volumes of ordinary form. What 
proportion of the whole work is included in it, we cannot say; but, as 
the history is to be brought down to 1883, and as this first instalment 
brings us only to 1701, it is probable that no more than a third of the 
entire work is here given. An indication is thus offered of the elabo- 
rate character of Scharf and Westcott’s labors. As introductory mat- 
ter to the founding of the city, we have sketches of the Dutch and 
Swedish occupation of the country, of the life of Penn, of the Indians 
on the Delaware, and of the topography, geology and zodlogy of the 
territory. All these matters are treated with satisfying fulness, and we 
have found the account of the Swedish occupation especially instructive. 
and entertaining. Insufficient credit, probably, is given by most per- 
sons to the share of those humble but sturdy workers, the Swedes, in 
helping to lay the foundations of Philadelphia’s greatness. Penn by no 
means found an entire wilderness here on his arrival, and the first pro- 
cesses towards taming the actual wilderness of two generations before 
that time are described more forcibly in this book than in any other 
authority of which we have knowledge. ‘The most of this first volume 
is occupied with these introductory matters; then we have a history of 
Penn’s first two visits to his government, of the formal laying out of the 
city and the distribution of lands to ‘‘first purchasers,’’ a sketch of the 
manners and customs of the early settlers, and a review of Penn’s ad- 
ministration up to 1701. 

This acknowledgment of conscientious labor would be incomplete 
without mention of the good illustrations which accompany the text 
throughout; among those out of the common in this volume are the 
fac-similes of early maps of the Delaware River and other parts of Penn’s 
province, the oath and signatures of Deputy Governor Markham’s 
Council of 1681, Holmes’s map, with the allotments to ‘first pur- 
chasers,’’ etc. These points will indicate the scope of this earnest work, 
and will, we hope, induce readers of an antiquarian taste, and who are 
fond of trustworthy and well-written history, to study it for themselves. 





PRESIDENT PoORTER’S ‘‘SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT.’’—We always 
have regarded President Noah Porter as a man too large for his own 
philosophy. He is, perhaps, the ablest American representative of the 
Scotch school, which calls a somewhat narrow psychology by the grand 
name of philosophy. But both his great work on ‘‘ The Human Intel- 
lect’’ and his occasional productions show a man of larger contact 
with the world’s thought, and a worthier appreciation of philosophicah. 
questions, than befits the disciple of Reid and Brown. It is true that 
something of the same sort is seen in Sir William Hamilton’s ‘‘ Meta- 
physics ;’? but Hamilton, although an omnivorous reader, was not a 
scholar in any department of study. He read for effective quotations, 
not for science. President Porter has not driven at express speed 
through half so many books, but he has a much more intelligent view of 
the ground he has gone over. 

In his last volume (‘‘ Science and Sentiment ; With Other Papers, 
Chiefly Philosophical.’’ New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Dr. Porter 
collects a number of essays bearing on the current controversy as to the 
relations of philosophy and theology to physical science. Of these, that 
entitled ‘‘ The Science of Nature versus the Science of Man’”’ is, per- 
haps, the best known, and may be said to contain the pith of the book. 
It is a plea for philosophy and its ¢ Jriort methods. He cannot accept 
the view that man is ‘‘an agent who thinks facts into scientific theo- 
ries.’’ With Coleridge, he believes that the light man brings with him 
to the study of nature is as important as any light he derives from 
nature. Induction presupposes deduction, and Socrates was right when 
he set men to know themselves as the first step in true knowledge. 
Comte, Mill and Spencer assume the contrary, and profess to construct 
all science, even mathematical and moral science, out of experience. 
But the former attempt lands us in the absurdity that possibly two 
straight lines may enclose a space on the surface of Jupiter; while of 
the latter we may say with J. H. Thom that ‘‘in all essential things ex- 
perience is the teacher only of fools,—of those who have gone astray 
through turning a deaf ear to the voice of a prior and more legitimate 
teacher.”’ 

Three of these papers are occupied with Mr. Mill, and one each 
with Professor Huxley, Mr. Spencer, Professor Clifford and Kant. 
Others discuss the problems propounded by these thinkers, but more 
generally. Dr. Porter writes in a broad, vigorous way, without the 
delicate discrimination of the best philosophical literature, but with a 
forcible rhetoric which fits these essays to attract general attention. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue Times or GustaF Apotr. By Z. Topelius. Translated from the original 
Swedish. Pp. 341. $1.25. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, (Porter & 
Ceates, Philadelphia.) vag 
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FROM A SECULAR POINT OF VIEW. 
$1. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


INGERSOLLISM 
Pp. 130. 
delphia.) 

HERBERT SPENCER ON AMERICAN NERVOUSNESS. 


By George R. Wendling, 
(Porter & Coates, Phila- 


By George M. Beard, M. D. 


Pp. 17. $0.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.) 

HIsTORY OF THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA. By George W. Williams. Vol. II. 
(1800 to 1880.) Pp. 610. $3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter 


& Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WorLD. By George Rawlinson, M. A. Pp. 250. 
$1. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
del phia. ) 

THE ILIAD oF Homer. Done into English Prose, by Andrew Lang, M A., Walter 
Leaf, M. A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. Pp. 520. $1.50.. Macmillan & Co., 
London. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Finau Causes. By Paul Janet. 
and with a Preface by Robert Flint, D. D. Pp. 520. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

SHorT STUDIES ON GREAT SuBJECTs. By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Pp. 370. 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

A Worp, ONLY A WorpD: A ROMANCE. By Georg Ebers. 
Mary J. Safford. William S. Gottsberger, New York. 

La BELLE Lisa; OR, THE PARIS MARKET-GIRLS. (‘“ Le Ventre de Paris.’”’) By Emile 
Zola. Translated by John Sterling. Pp. 300. $0.75. JT. B. Peterson & Lros., 
Philadelphia. 


From the German, by 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
RS. MARY MAPES DODGE’S story, “ Donald and Dorothy,” which appeared 
last year as a serial in St. Nicholas, has been received in England with high 
favor. The Court Fournal calls it « very touching and amusing,” and declares that it 


clears away many English prejudices against the freedom allowed to the juvenile popu- 
lation of “the States,” by giving the motive of the liberty accorded. 


The American Church Review for February is an excellent number of a periodical 
which steadily increases in efficiency. An article on “ Liturgical Enrichment,” by 
Rt. Rev. J. F. Young, is equally scholarly and readable, and papers on “ Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin Christianity,” by Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey, and “ Miracles and 
Science,” by John B. Wood, are noticeable additions to current religious discussion, 
Rev. Henry Mason Baum is editing the Church Review with “ good judgment and 
discretion.” 


The Continent has made a good move in binding its weekly parts into a monthly 
number. The first issue for the December numbers, under the date of January, has 
just been put forth, and in this shape we see how fully Ze Continent compares with 
the monthlies. There are one hundred and sixty pages and one hundred illustrations 
in this number. ‘The plan is calculated to add to the already great attractiveness 
of the magazine. 


A series of articles on Northern Denmark is to appear in Harper's Magazine 
during the year, and Mr. R. Swain Gifford and Mr. E. A. Abbey are now in Jutland 
preparing the illustrations.—The first number of a new illustrated monthly magazine, 
called Amateur Mechanics, appears with the new year. ‘The editor is Mr. Paul N. 
Hasluck, and the publishers are Messrs. Triibner & Co.—Miss Phippson, of the New 
Shakespeare Society, has finished her book on “ The Animal Love of Shakespeare’s 
Time.” It will be published in the spring.—Dr. Samuel Smiles has in press a biog- 
raphy of the veteran engineer and inventor, Mr. James Nasmyth, whose steam-hammer 
has justified the adoption by its inventor of the motto, “ Now arte, sed marte.”—Mr. 
Leslie Stephen having resigned the editorship of the Corw/z// Magazine, Mr. James 
Payn, the popular novelist, has been appointed his successor. 


The author of “ His Majesty, Myself,” has written a new story, which is to appear 
in Zhe Christian Union.—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to publish a handsome 
collection of poetical extracts, entitled « Sybilline Leaves.”—Mr. Oscar Wilde intends 
to be very severe, indeed, upon America, in his contemplated book, according to report, 
—Mr. Godwin’s biography of Bryant will soon appear from the press of the Appletons. 


A new novel by Alphonse Daudet would be a great literary event under any 
circumstances; but the story which he has commenced in Figaro has an even more 
than usual interest at the present moment. ‘ L’Evangéliste” is to be the portrait of a 
French girl-preacher of the revivalist type; but rumor says that it is an English girl, 
and, indeed, no other than the “ maréchale” of the French division of the Salvation 
Army, whom he has taken for his model. M. Daudet is reported to have been very 
constant in his presence at the services of the Army in Paris, and it is not very ventur- 
ous to presume that his interest in them was at least as much artistic as religious. 


7 
London 77u¢h says, with a certain amount of point : “ According to the Pudlishers’ 
Circular, the number of religious works which saw the light last year was seven hun- 
dred and eighty-nine,while the number of novels was only four hundred and twenty. 
After this, we shall, perhaps, hear less about ‘ the pernicious tendencies of modern litera- 
ture,’ a very favorite topic with sundry journals.” 


Mr. Anthony Trollope has left an autobiographical memoir, and it is the intention 
of his son, Mr. II. M. Trollope, to publish the work.--Under the title of « Recollec- 
tions of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley,” Dr. Bradley intends to publish, through Mr. Mur- 
ray, of London, the lectures he delivered in Edinburgh in 1882.—The “ Life of Field- 
ing,” which will follow Mrs. Oliphant’s « Sheridan” in the series of « English Men of 
Letters,” will be written by Mr. Austin Dobson.—-Professor Huxley has been appointed 
Sir Robert Rede’s lecturer at Cambridge during the present year. The Professor’s 
connection with Cambridge has recently become more close and authoritative, from his 
selection as one of the non-resident electors to the professorships of anatomy and 
physiology.--Mr. Murray, the London publisher, has in preparation a work by Dr. 
Schliemann, describing his most recent discoveries in the Troad. It will be enriched 
with plans and illustrations. 


The Catholic World should be too liberal a journal to lend itself to the charges 
of bigotry against writers whose views differ from its own, Yet it publishes an article 
in which the writer accuses Hawthorne, Carlyle, Macaulay, Howells, and others, as 
guilty of bigotry, ignorance and anti-Catholic spirit. Ele declares that one of the char- 
acteristics of the present age is this anti-Catholic spirit, which is «systematically mani 
fested in every department of literature,” and adds that it is assumed as a matter of 


course that all readers are imimical to Catholicity, and are pleased tu see it abused and 
ridiculed. 





Translated from the French, by Wm. Affleck, B. D.». 








Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue soon the life of Lord Lawrence, one of the most 
important public personages in the history of the Indian mutiny; “Ice Pack and 
Tundra,” W. H. Gilder’s account of the search for the “ Jeannette,” and of his sledge 
journey back through Siberia ; and “ Historical Hand-Book of Italian Sculpture,” by 
Charles C. Perkins. 


Mr. John Leyland, whose articles have been at various times appreciated by 
readers of THE AMERICAN, has a very agreeable paper in 7e Academy (London,) of 
December 30th, on “ Old Houses of West Yorkshire.”—Mr. Howells’s new novel has 
been welcomed with such enthusiasm that a new edition of the February Century has 
been necessary.—Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s novel, “ Dust,” will shortly be brought from 
the press of Fords, Howard & Hulbert. It has been published as a serial in 7 he 
Continent.—A volume of the hitherto unpublished essays and lectures of the late 
Henry Giles is in preparation. A memoir, and possibly a portrait, will preface these 
papers. Years ago, Mr. Giles was one of the notable figures in American authorship. 


The publication of an extraordinary edition of Luther’s complete works is about to 
be commenced in Weimar. It is thought that three volumes a year will be pub- 
lished, but it will take ten or twelve years to finish the edition. 


Henrik Ibsen, whose prominence in modern Scandinavian literature has been duly 
noted in THE AMERICAN, has made himself heartily hated in Norway by his brilliant 
dramas satirizing the social and political hypocrisies of the middle classes. He has 
lately published a five-act play, entitled «An Enemy to His Country,” of which, in an 
allegorical fashion, he is, himself, the hero, and in which he cleverly avenges himself 
upon his indignant detractors. 


The Earl of Lytton has nearly completed, as the first instalment of his father’s 
“Life, Letters and Literary Remains,” three volumes, which will be ready for publi- 
cation during the coming spring. The work will consist of the late Lord Lytton’s 
autobiography, the narrative, continued by his son, being illustrated by numerous 
selections from the author’s unpublished writings. Each volume will be copiously 
embellished with portraits and /fac-sémz/es of Bulwer’s various manuscripts. 


Mr. Charles Reade is at present engaged in dramatizing a novel entitled “The 
Two Misses Wingate,” written some time ago for a magazine by Mrs. Charles 
Tinsley, author of « The Darkness Before Dawn.” 


A novel reprinting enterprise has been projected by Mr. John B. Alden, New York, 
called The Elzevir Library, a semi-weekly publication, at prices of from two to four 
cents a number, a yearly subscription of about three thousand pages costing two dollars. 
It is intended that each number shall contain a complete “literary gem,” as the pro- 
spectus puts it. The general character of the scheme may be judged from the issues al- 
ready put forth, which include Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle,” Canon Farrar’s chapter on 
“The Burning of Rome,” Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” Macaulay’s essay on “ Frederick the Great,” the tragedy of «“ Hamlet,” etc. 
The page is about six by four inches, and the printing is good. 

The March number of the Morth American Review will contain, among other 
articles of striking interest, « Money in Elections,” by Henry George; “ Railway In- 
fluence in the Land Office,” by George W. Julian; the «Subjugation of the Missis- 
sippi,” by Robert S. Taylor, and « Gladstone,” by Moncure D. Conway. 


PARISIAN LITERARY NOTES. 
Paris, January, 1883. 

MONGST the celebrities who have died in such rapid succession since the begin- 

ning of 1883,—Gambetta, General Chanzy, the sculptor J. B. Clesinger,—two 
octogenarian ladies who were celebrities in their day have passed away almost un- 
noticed,—Mme. Ducrest, niece of Mme. de Genlis, and author of some curious souvenirs 
of the Empress Josephine, and Mme. Eugénie Niboyet. Mme. Niboyet made her 
début in the literary world under the Restoration by translations of the works of Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth and Lydia Maria Child. Then she wrote many books of 
practical philosophy, philanthropy and social reform. In 1844 she founded a Socialist 
journal, La Paix de Deux Mondes, and in 1848 she became the advocate of woman’s 
rights, which she proclaimed for some time as president of the Club des Femmes, 
whose meetings took place on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. Amongst the com- 
panions of Mme. Niboyet in this campaign were Anais Segalas, Adéle Esquiros, 
Eugénie Féa, Mlle. Soumet, Hermance Lesguillon and Pauline Roland, who afterwards 
became a heroine. As may be read in the history of those times, the Club des Femmes 
was finally closed by the police. Nevertheless, Mme. Niboyet continued up to the 
end, both by pamphlets and specialist newspapers, the campaign of emancipation which 
has recently been taken up again in France by Mlle. Hubertine Auclert. 

Neither Gambetta nor Chanzy were willing writers. Chanzy, however, leaves an 
admirable volume, called «La Deuxiéme Armée de la Loire,” in which he gives an 
account of his military operations; while Gambetta leaves the manuscript of a work 
entitled “Rabelais Jurisconsulte.” Moliére, Racine and Rabelais were Gambetta’s 
three favorite authors. Of Rabelais he delighted to recite whole pages. Apart from a 
few newspaper and review articles in the Europe of Frankfort, the Cour a’ Assises 
Tlustrée and the Revue Politique, Gambetta never published anything. 

The sculptor J. B. Clesinger (born in 1814, died on January 6th, 1883,) will leave 
plenty of traces of his glory. His work is immense in quantity and scattered all over 
the world. With the temperament of the robust artists of the sixteenth century, 
Clesinger lived a life that had moments of splendor such as we read of in the memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini. At Rome, in his early days, five studios were not enough to 
contain his projects; fifteen cutters were kept working under his orders; when he went, 
to the Corso, he appeared in a carriage drawn by four horses, and he flung money 
amongst the crowd like a noble masquerader in carnival times. He wished his life to 
be dazzling, like his sculpture. Of this sculpture, the elegant critic, Paul de Saint- 
Victor, has thus summed up the qualities and defects: ‘“ Doubtful taste, astonishing 
aptitude, skill which degenerates into trickery. In the talent of M. C!esinger, as in the 
metal of Corinth, there enters gold, lead and iron. ‘The whole forms a remarkable 
and precious mixture.” Clesinger married Solange, the daughter of Georges Sand; 
but the union was not happy, and ended, after a few years, in a judicial separation. 

M. Caro, member of the French Academy, and professor at the Sorbonne, a phil- 
osopher, an eminent writer, a man who has the rare gift of speaking clearly about the 
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most abstract things, has just published an important volume, entitled « M. Littré et lé 
Positivisme ” (Hachette). The first hundred pages of the book contain a charming 
biography of L.ittré, made up from the political, literary and philosophical confessions 
scattered throughout his works; for Littré was one of the men of the present century 
who most loved to comment upon and criticise himself in his prefaces, notes and per- 
sonal chats intercalated in the midst of his articles. In this way, Littré has, himself, 
written the history of his intellectual and moral evolutions; M. Caro has only had to 
put these documents in order. After this study of the man, M. Caro enters upon a study 
of that positive philosophy which Littré did so much to transform and to propagate. 
M. Caro, it must be stated, is a spiritualist and an idealist,—a fact which, however, 
‘does not prevent his examining modern positivism with rigorous logic. Nevertheless, 
as is generally the case in such discussions, it is impossible to get a fair start. M. Caro’s 
arguments will convince idealists, but they will certainly not shake the positivists in 
their convictions. On the other hand, the positivists might argue for ages without con- 
. vincing M. Caro. The value of M. Caro’s volume is, perhaps, less as a contribution to 
speculative thought than as a document illustrating certain phases and certain tenden- 
cies of intellectual life in modern France. At times, indeed, M. Caro’s arguments take 
the form of a pamphlet directed against the Republicans and the partisans of secular 
education. Following positivism in its various transformations during the past fifty 
years, M. Caro endeavors to show that modern positivism is reduced to a conception of the 
universe which is simply a double negation, resulting from two successive eliminations. 
This positivist conception is, first of all, the exclusion, and consequently the negation, 
of the religious idea and of metaphysics; but it is also, in the official programmes, the 
exclusion, and consequently the negation, of materialism and of atheism. M. Caro 
does not believe in this pretended neutrality of positivists ; he accuses them of inclining 
invariably in favor of negation, and of concealing beneath their diplomatic neutrality a 
secret treaty of alliance with the adversaries of spiritualism. With particular reference 
to the religious question in France, and to the momentary triumph of the parties who 
recognize positivism, and live and act under its influence, M. Caro discusses at length 
the question: “1s positive science sufficient to give a man all that is necessary in the 
the ideal order as well as in the industrial and physical order of things?” An inter- 
esting and ingenious chapter is devoted to the persistency of spiritualist and religious 
ideas in the solutions proposed by the positivists on the question of the value and dig- 
nity of human life. Then follows a discussion of the positivist theory of happiness and 
morality, of the positivist ideals, devotion to science, and the religion of progress. M. 
Caro ends by tracing a dismal and disagreeable picture of the future generations who 
shall have been brought up in the traditions and doctrines of positivism. 
A new fashion journal, called Z’ Art de la Femme, is being published by Rouveyre 
& Blond. It is of octavo form, elegantly printed and artistically illustrated. The 
illustrations, however, have no practical use; the letter-press is equally unpractical ; in 
short, what the use of the publication is, it is hard to see, for as a fashion journal it is 
not so good as the humblest weekly ladies’ journal. There is one novelty in the 
publication worth noticing,—each article has a separate title-page and separate pagi- 
nation, so that any series of articles, when complete, may be taken out and bound up 
in a volume which will be perfect in every respect as regards title-page, pagination, 
etc.—A new review, called La Revue de la Revolution, has been started by two 
learned conservatives, MM. Ch. d’Héricault and Gustave Bord, destined specially to 
combat the legendary side of the revolution of 1789. These gentlemen remark that 
the history of the French Revolution had the good fortune to enter the memory of the 
new generations under the auspices of Thiers, Michelet and Louis Blanc, who have 
dissimulated its true character and represented the atrocities of the Reign of Terror as 
an exception in an epoch of glory; whereas, in reality, from 1789 to 1799 terror was 
the principal and glory the accessory. MM. d’Héricault and Bord belong to a new 
school of historians, who have undertaken this work of rectification on the strength of 
written or printed documents contained in the metropolitan or provincial archives of 
France.—Quantin has just published a magnificent volume, “ Iconographie de la Reine 
Marie Antoinette,” a descriptive catalogue of Lord Ronald Gower’s collection, accom- 
panied by numerous reproductions in black and white and in colors.—Amongst 
Jouaust’s new publications may be mentioned “ Le Barbier de Seville” and “ La Ma- 
riage de Figaro,” illustrated with etchings by Arcos, and “ La Vie de Marianne,” by 
Marivaux, (three volumes,) with charming etchings by Lalauze, and a study on 
" Marivaux as a novelist, by M. Lescure.—The last volume published ha « Biblio- 


théque de l’Enseignement des Beaux Arts” (Quantin,) is “Lz by M. 
Eugéne Muntz. It.is one of the most thorough and useful volumes that uay< appeared 
in this very unequal series. Tu. C. 








SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 
Meeting of February 6th, 1883. Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 
ROFESSOR LEIDY, referring to the subject of pre-historic implements, called 

Pp attention to a number of water-worn rock fragments which had at various times 
been deposited in the museum, and which, by their striking resemblance to the outline 
of the human foot, might readily have been supposed to have been used as (artificially 
constructed,) lasts. All the various forms here exhibited were, in the opinion of the 
speaker, brought about through exclusively natural causes, and ought to serve as a 
warning against the too hasty interpretation of so-called implements, apparently of 
human workmanship. 

Professor Lewis gave additional reasons for believing that the “implement” ex- 
hibited at the last meeting of the Academy, and obtained from the glacial gravel un- 
derlying Sansom street, was of genuine human workmanship, a view that was con- 
curred in by Mr. H. T. Cresson. 

Mr. Cresson exhibited and described a dyi//ed maul (weighing eight and three- 
quarter pounds,) found in Lancaster County, Pa., and formerly in the possession of the 

“late Professor Haldeman, 
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Professor Persifor Frazer discussed the chemical composition and lithological dis- 
position of the rocks of South Valley Hill, concerning which there had been much dif- 
ference of opinion among geoloyists. 

Professor Koenig, referring to the same subject, stated that in his opinion the slates 
of the Valley represented (at least in part,) metamorphosed magnesian limestones ; 
proof of such metamorphosis was considered to be afforded by the presence in some of 
the remaining limestones of crystals of Spinel and Chondrodite. ‘Ihe subject was fur- 
ther discussed by Professors Lewis, Koenig and Frazer. 

Professor EK. D. Cope, in a paper presented for publication, and entitled «A New 
Extinct Genus of sirenia,” described the genus Dioplotherium, (species Manigaulti,) 
the remains of which had been transmitted to him for examination by the University of 
South Carolina. The new form differs from the remaining members of the group to 
which it belongs in the possession of an additional large tooth (probably an incisor,) 
placed exteriorly to the normal large incisor or tusk. 





NOTES. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL RELATIONS OF THE CELL-NuUCLEUS.—The much vexed ques- 
tiuns as to whether the simplest form of animal organism is an active nucleated cell or 
a ceil devoid of nucleus, and the relation of this nucleus to the enveloping cell-sub- 
stance, have had considerable light thrown on them through the recent investigations 
of Professor A. Gruber on Actinophrys sol, a member of ‘the Protozoan group of the 
Heliozoa. It would seem to be conclusively shown from these researches that indi- 
viduals of this lowly group of organisms, and belonging not only to the same family 
and genus, but eve to the same species, may appear simultaneously (and in an other- 
wise undistinguishable form,) as both simple nucleated and non-nucleated cells, a 
duplex condition the physiological importance of which cannot be overlooked, and 
which vitiates all claims of classification based upon the presence or absence of a 
nucleus. Inasmuch as the various organic functions—motion, nutrition, excretion and 
growth,—characteristic of vital action seem to be equally exercised Ly the non-nu- 
cleated cell-organism with the cell provided with a nucleus, it is concluded, and with 
much force, (although contrary tothe view that has hitherto generally prevailed among 
naturalists and physiologists,) by Professor Gruber, that the proper performance of these 
several functions, or all such as do not stand in direct relation to multiplication, is en- 
tirely independent of, and in no way connected with, the presence or non-existence of 
a nucleus. 


PHYSICAL CAUSES DETERMINING THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE IN THE OCEAN.—We 
recently had occasion to call the attention of our readers to the interesting researches of 
Forel and Weismann on the bathymetrical distribution (or distribution in depth,) of 
life in the Swiss lakes,—Geneva and Constance,—and the conclusion that had been 
reached from these researches,—namely, that light, and mot temperature, as had gener- 
ally been supposed by naturalists, was the principal factor governing such distribution. 
The surface fauna was, therefore, a fauna of light, and that of the depths (or of depths 
exceeding one or two hundred fathoms, representing the furthest penetration of light 
into water,) a fauna of darkness. Professor Fuchs, of Vienna, the well-known geolo- 
gist, has supplemented these observations with a careful analysis of the true oceanic 
faunas, arriving at conclusions fundamentally identical with these enunciated by the 
Swiss naturalists. ‘ Light is the most powerful factor amongst all the agents which 
influence life upon the earth; and its importance is generally overlooked only because 
on the surface of the earth it is everywhere pretty uniformly distributed, and therefore 
gives but little occasion for the production of differences. But in the sea the conditions 
are quite diflerent. ‘The light, as it penetrates into the water, is gradually absorbed by 
the water: it is thus gradually changed and finally entirely absorbed, so that at a cer- 
tain depth the sea must be perfectly dark. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
relation of the sun’s light to the water of the sea is not perceptibly modified either by 
the temperature or by any existing variations in the chemical composition of the water, 
and that, therefore, this relation must remain pretty nearly the same over the whole 
earth. If we now place this condition vividly before us, the enormous mass of the sea,— 
above a thin, illuminated zone, below a great, dark mass,—the conviction must to a 
certain extent, @ friorz, force itself upon us, that this fundamental difference in the 
external conditions of life must find expression in a corresponding difference of the 
living world.” This difference, it is contended, must be almost beyond a question 
or a doubt that which we recognize as distinguishing the littoral from the deep-sea 
fauna ; in other words, the /¢ttoral fauna ts nothing but the fauna of light, and the 
dep-sea fauna the fauna of darkness. In proof of the small influence that temper- 
ature exerts upon the bathymetrical distribution of organisms, it is pointed out that 
there is a remarkable abundance of life in the Arctic seas, notwithstanding the coldness 
of the waters, the temperature ranging between 28° F. (or below the freezing-point of 
fresh water,) and 35° F.; that in the Red Sea, where the temperature to a depth of six 
hundred fathoms (thirty-six hundred feet,) is sufficiently high (70° F.,) to be suitable 
for the proper development of tropical species, the littoral forms do not extend deeper 
than in other seas; and the circumstance that various animal forms,—glass sponges, 
deep-sea corals, shell-fish,—and frequently of the same species, now living between 
Norway and Iceland, in waters whose temperature is at or about the freezing- 
point, also occur, and in about the same depths, along the Scotch and Irish coasts, 
where the temperature of the water is increased to between 43° and 45° F.; on the 
“ Pourtales Plateau” (coast of Florida), in waters at 44° to 56° F.; along the Philip- 
pines, in waters at 59° F.; and off the island of Cebu, where the water-temperature 
rises as high as 69.8° F. 

The interesting fact is further pointed out by Professor Fuchs, that by far the greater 
part of the pelagic animals (or those found over the free surface of the ocean,) are ani- 
mals of darkness, dwelling during the day in the obscure depths of the sea, and only 
coming to the surface at night. They are in their nature, therefore, strictly deep-sea 
forms, (paradoxical though it maay appear,) with which the actual dwellers in the 
deep, as was first strongly emphatsized by Mr. Moseley, one of the naturalists of the 
late “Challenger” circumnavigming expedition, are closely related in many structural 
characters. Both classes of animals, the pelagic and the abyssal, and almost exclusively 
these, (but very few such forms being known among the littoral faunas,) possess the 
feature of phosphorescence, a peculiarity eminently fitting them for life in the darkness. 








ART NOTES. 


SOCIETY for the study of the works of Ruskin has just been formed at Liver- 
A pool.—Works by Rossetti, John Linnell, and some fine “old masters,” form 
part of the fourteenth winter exhibition of the Royal Academy, London.—A, H. 
Haig is etching the northwest corner of Peterborough Cathedral.—A committee has 
been formed in Belgium to raise funds for the carrying out of the dying wish of the 
Belgian painter, Wiertz, that his design of “ The Triumph of Light” should be repro- 
duced on a large scale. 


The British Museum has just acquired an interesting collection of thirty-nine arti- 
cles in silver which give an insight into the daily life of the Babylonians, These 
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objects, which weve all! found together on the site of Babylon, consist of fragments of 
silver dishes, the broken handie of a vase, and coins, most of the latter being 
defaced and clipped. It is easy to see that all have been broken purposely by a prac- 
tised hand, with the view of using the metal again; and we may fairly conclude that 
the collection is the remains of a silversmith’s or coiner’s shop. Among the coins is a 
Lycian one in good preservation. So far as can be judged from the vase-handle and 
dishes, the art is distinctly Babylonian under Persian influence, and the workshop may 
date from the conquest of Alexander. 


Thomas Moran leaves shortly on a sketching tour in Mexico. He will start from 
the northern border, going to the city of Mexico, and from there westward to the 
Pacific Coast. He expects to return to his New York studio about the middle of 
April. 


Gabriel Jules Thomas, the sculptor, and M. Maspero, the archeologist, have been 
promoted to the grade of officers of the Legion of Honor. The following have been 
made chevaliers - Timoléon Lobrichon, the painter; Alphée Dubois, the engraver on 
medals ; Edouard Corroyer, an architect; and M. Albert Kaempfen, who is acting as 
director of fine arts. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The deadlock in joint convention of the Legislature of Minnesota was broken on 

the Ist instant, on the twenty-ninth ballot, by the election of D. M. Sabin to be United 

States Senator. The vote stood: Sabin, 81; Windom, 30; Cole, 16; Hubbard, 9; 

Waketield, 1. Thirty of the Democrats voted for Sabin, the rest being divided among 

the other Republican candidates. Sabin is a native of Connecticut, und thirty-nine 
years of age. 








—The Inman Steamship Company’s dock at New York was burned on the Ist 
instant, with part of the cargo of the steamship “‘ Egypt,” which had been unloaded on 
the pier. The loss is estimated at about five hundred thousand dollars. 


—There is much excitement at Warsaw and Leroy, New York, over the large salt 
productions developed in that region. A telegram from Rochester says: “ Hundreds 
of barrels are daily being manufactured from two wells at Warsaw. Agents of Syra- 
cuse, Auburn and Canadian syndicates are on the ground to make Jarge purchases of 
Jand and sink wells. Over one thousand barrels of salt have already been shipped from 
Warsaw to Buffalo, and hundreds of barrels to other points east of here.” 


—M. Casimer-Perier has resigned his seat in the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
the ground that circumstances have precluded him from reconciling his family duties 
with the conduct dictated by his Republican convictions. 


—The committee appointed to examine the accounts of the State Treasurer of Ala- 
bama found a “ deficiency ” of two hundred and thirteen thousand dollars in cash. 


—A customs guard of ten men, carrying a lot of seized contraband goods, was 
attacked by forty smugglers, near Salinas, Mexico, on Friday. Four of the guards were 
killed and several wounded, and the goods were recaptured and carried off by the 
smugglers, none of whom were hurt. 


—Major Dewees has been ordered to Fort Reno by General Pope, to prevent in- 
truders from settling on the ceded lands in Oklahoma. The « Walden Colony ” left 
Oklahoma on Friday for the ceded lands, and Captain Payne, with four hundred 
followers, started from Arkansas City on Saturday. 


—The Mississippi River Pilots’ Association has adopted resolutions approving the 
work already done by the Mississippi River Commission, and earnestly appealing to 
Congressmen, regardless of political opinions, to vote the Commission the money needed 
to complete the work. 


—The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers at Pittsburg is ar- 
ranging for a series of mass meetings in support of a protective tariff. 


—The Hall extradition case, after near two years’ struggling in the Canadian 
courts, ended on Saturday, in Toronto, with Hall’s departure for Newark, New Jersey, 
in charge of two American detectives. 


—lIn the House of Representatives at Washington, on Saturday, the Senate bill to 
encourage the holding of a centennial cotton exhibition in 1884 was concurred in. 


—The Supreme Court of the United States on Tuesday rendered a decision de- 
claring invalid the act of the New York Legislature of May 31st, 1881, which imposes 
upon steamship companies a tax of one dollar for every alien passenger brought to New 
York from a foreign port. The Court has adjourned until the 5th of March, 


—Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, sent his first veto to the State Legislature on 
Tuesday, returning without his approval “an act authorizing the investment of money 
in the sinking funds of cities of the second class, and providing for the consolidation of 
said funds.” 


— Congressman Kelley moved, on Tuesday, to suspend the rules and make it an 
order on Monday next to take the Tariff Bill from the Committee of the Whole and 
report it to the House for action. Lost,—yeas 139, nays 102,—not the necessary two- 
thirds in the affirmative. 


—Extensive damages by floods have been reported during the week. Damages 
were sustained at Pittsburg amounting to three hundred thousand dollars. Reports 
from Central Ohio show that the floods there have been the most disastrous for several 
years. Three persons are reported killed and several injured, one fatally, by accidents 
caused by wash-outs on the railroads. The damage to Akron and its neighborhood is 
estimated at one hundred théusand dollars. At nearly all points heard from, railroad 
and telegraphic communications have been interrupted and bridges and houses swept 
away. 


—Professor George W. Green, the historical and biographical writer, died at East 
Greenwich, R. I., on the 2d inst., aged eighty-two years.—Raphael Bischoffsheim, the 
prominent Hebrew financier, died at Brussels on the 5th inst—Samuel Harlan died at 
Vienna, on the 6th instant, in his seventy-seventh year. Mr. Harlan was the head ot 
the Harlan and Hollingsworth Company, iron ship and railway car builders, Wilming- 
ton, Del., the oldest establishment of its kind in the United States. 


—In the Senate of New Jersey, on Tuesday, Mr. Merritt’s concurrent resolution 
providing for a prohibitory amendment to the State Constitution was passed by a vote 
of eleven to ten. In the House, Mr. Cator’s bill providing for the taxation of railroad 
property by counties, after a debate lasting all the morning, was passed by a vote of 
thirty-five to twenty-three. 


—lIn the Massachusetts House of Representatives, on Tuesday, the Committee on 
Election Laws reported against the expediency of repealing the poll tax as a qualifica- 
tion for suffrage. 
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—The Dominion Government has promised to give favorable consideration to a 
request for a specific instead of an ad v2lorem duty on carriages and wagons. 


—In the Senate of Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the name of S. Davis Page was 
again sent in by the Governor for Comptroller of Philadelphia, and the nomination 
was confirmed by a vote of thirty-eight to four. 


—The Czar of Russia, in his manifesto giving notice of his approaching coronation 
in May next, says: “ We determined in our heart not to perform this sacred rite until 
the feelings excited by the crime to which the benefactor of the people fell a victim 
had time to calm.” 


—Coroner Merkle, in New York, on Wednesday, summoned ex-Mayors Hall, Ely, 
Grace, Cooper and Wickham, General Grant, ex-Senator Conkling, Wm. H. Vander- 
bilt and Jay Gould to serve as jurors in the case of George Mahan, who killed a fellow 
patient in the Bellevue Hospital last Sunday. 


—lIn the Massachusetts House of Representatives, the bill making election day a 
legal holiday was defeated,—yeas 80, nays 107. 


—On Wednesday, the Secretary of the Interior decided that “ railroads are not by 
the terms of the act of March 3d, 1875, limited to the lands immediately adjoining the 
road in cutting ties and obtaining other construction material intended for the use of 
the railroad.” 


—In the suit brought against the City Councils at Williamsport, Pa., to compel 
them to repair certain streets, the Court decides that “the city has not exhausted its 
taxing powers in raising revenue to keep up its streets, and commands the defendants 
and their successors in office to put said streets in proper condition. It is further or- 
dered that the defendants pay the costs of the suit.” 





DRIFT. 

—The report of the Superintendent of Schools for New Jersey shows that two 
hundred and fifty-nine Normal School graduates are teaching in the schools of the 
State,--an increase of twenty-one over lest year,—and that ene hundred and thirty-six 
undergraduates are teaching,—a decrease of two. The total number of teachers fur- 
nished by the Normal School is three hundred and ninety-five, which constitutes about 
eleven per cent. of the entire number in the State. There are 1,577 school buildings 
in the State, which owns all but sixty-four. The number erected during the year 
was thirty-four. Among the buildings are sixty-one that are valued between ten 
and twenty thousand dollars each. Forty-three are valued between twenty and forty 
thousand dollars each, and thirty three are valued above forty thousand dollars each. 
According to the census, as given above, the increase in attendance during 1882 is 
8,226 over 1881. The total enrolment in the public school. is now 209,526, the 
average attendance being 113,532. Among the rising generation in the State there 
are 89,254 who atiend no school 


—Mr. Gladstone’s three favorite authors appear to be Dante, Homer and Virgil. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s tastes were all alliterative; he particularly liked Byron, Bolingbroke 
and Burke. He used, however, to declare himself sick of the very name of “ Junius.” 
The late Lord Derby loved Homer and devoured French novels, while Palmerston’s 
favorite cure for low spirits was a novel, only he preferred those of the English school. 
Lord Melbourne cared little for books; but one of his preferences came out in an 
amusing way at a dinner party to which he and young Disraeli had been invited. The 
latter was fresh from his Eastern travels, and Lord Melbourne good-naturedly turned 
the conversation toward Oriental topics. Presently, Disraeli, with amazing rudeness, 
said : “ Your Lordship seems to have drawn your notions of the East from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’” And a very good source, too!” was the laughing reply. 


—Before fifty years are over, France will, at her present slow rate of increase of 
population, have sunk, it not to the level of a second-rate, at least to the bottom of the 
list of the great powers. If we suppose that the populations of the United States and 
of the various countries of Europe are decimated by no wars or exceptional maladies, 
and still preserve their present frontiers, and go on increasing at the present rate of 
increase, their numbers will by the year 1932, a time which our children will see, be 
as follows: United States, 190,000,000; Russia, 158,000,000; Germany, 83,000,000 ; 
Great Britain, 63,000,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 44,000,000; and Italy, 44,000,000. So 
that France, which a century ago was really “a grande nation,” having still the 
largest population in Europe, will be but the sixth in rank in point of numbers. 


—The American Canoe Association now numbers several hundred members in the 
United States and Canada, and local clubs are in active existence in nearly every con- 
siderable town in the land. It is known that there are in Philadelphia a number of 
canoeists who ply their paddles or trim their sheets on the Delaware and its tributa- 
ries, and it has been suggested that steps be taken to unite their scattered interests for 
the common advantage. To this end, all who are interested in canoeing are invited, 
as a preliminary step, to send their addresses to Mr. W. Howard Faulkner, University 
of Pennsylvania. Due notice will be given should a sufficient number respond to 
justify an effort for permanent organization. 


—In England, a new feature of the work of the Salvation Army blossoms into exist: 
ence. The banking and financial department is in operation. General Booth has 
been in the habit of receiving the contributions of the charitable for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of the Army. Wishing to increase his resources, he has now been 
vigorously making applications for legacies from the wealthy. Yet, knowing how peo- 
ple who make bequests in their wills frequently nullify them by codicils, the worldly- 
wise Booth offers a bond bearing five per cent. interest, signed by himself and his son, 
as an exchange for all money which may be bestowed on the Salvation Army by per- 
sons intending to bequeath it. This, he says, will provide the payment of an income 
to such persons while they live, and at their death the money is to become the property 
of the Salvation Army. The scheme has the advantage of giving the Booths and 
their Army the immediate possession and use of money which might not otherwise 
come into their possession for years, or possibly not at all. In this country, the persons 
who have represented the Salvation Army have not thus far been of the kind to raise 
any large amounts of money. Somehow or other, they manage to get money enough 
to work along on, but have not as yet made any concerted or conspicuous appeal to 
capitalists. 


—The bell of the French man-of-war, “ Tonnerre,” was recovered a few days ago 
by a fisherman from the depths of the sea, in the roadstead of the Ile d’Aix. On the 
night of the 11th of April, 1809, when the English destroyed with fire-ships four large 
vessels and a frigate, the “ Tonnerre,” in the confusion, was run into by the Admiral’s 
vessel, “ L’Océan,” and, as her mainmost had gone over the side by the shock, and as 
she leaked in many parts, her captain was permitted to burn her, the crew landing on 
the Ile Madame. The spot where the catastrophe took place was well known. The 


other day, a strong northeast wind left exposed at low tid - cxs which, it is said, havé 
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not been above water for over twenty years, The lucky discoverer saw something 
glistening in the water; he grappled it and hoisted it into his boat, and it proved to be 
the bell in question. It is sixty centimetres across at its mouth, and has an equal 
height ; one side has been broken ” a ball; the bronze is five centimetres in thickness. 





COMMUNICATION. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 
‘Vo the Editor of THE AMBRICAN: 
‘HE name of General Benjamin Harrison, junior Senator from Indiana, is being so 
mentioned in connection with the Republican Presidential] nomination for 1884 
as to challenge the attention of that increasing body of Independents which will, as it 
should, have an influential voice concerning the matter. That I may be fairly under- 
stood, let me say here that I hope for his nomination, and I think the influences now 
operating, unless there shall be some new and unexpected developments in political 
movement, will most certainly lead up to it. From the standpoint of such interest, 
there arise two lines of consideration; the one,—How shall so desirable a result be 
most certainly and safely reached ?—the other,—Will present agitation of the matter 
help or hinder? Few at this day will doubt or deny, that, notwithstanding its want of 
general organization and fixed methods, the Independent element of the party made 
the nomination of President Garfield. The friends of Mr. Blaine, it is true, furnished 
the power; but, had there been no Independent element then existing with a firm de- 
termination to oppose to the end the “third term” movement, the rebellion against the 
“ machine ” would have lacked the moral support which gave it courage and efficiency. 
For the next campaign, that element will be an hundred-fold in numbers, and through 
the Civil Service Reform movement, aided as it is now by able and independent 
journals, it will have such organization and directness of aim as will make it vastly more 
effective than it was in 1880. It will have, too, the prestige of achieved results in the 
campaigns of last fall. 

With the assurance, therefore, that our cause must progress, it becomes a very 
serious question if we have not already reached a point where we must choose one to 
stand as the representative of the movement. So far as identification with the princi- 
ples we proclaim and support is concerned, few, probably, will hesitate to take Senator 
Harrison as a thorough and sufficient exponent. Other questions, however, enter into 
the matter of leadership, and we must weigh faculties and capabilities. Happily, he has 
had much light thrown upon his character during his public career. He hasalready come 
to be regarded as one of the most efficient and trustworthy members of the Senate. 
Lured by no glitter, stopped by no responsibility, turned aside by no false issue, he has 
shown himself a man of strong and clear convictions, and with all the courage they can 
bring. He has brought the best qualities of the soldier in the field into the contests of 
the forum; and those who recall his illustrious progenitor of 1841 see in the descend- 
ant—the grandson,—the same character and power. His professional career, to those 
who know it, confirms the opinion which his public life justifies. Thorough!” is the 
watch-word of his life. As to his political experience, it is enough to know that the 
victory which was wrested from doubt in Indiana in October, 1880, saved us the Presi- 
dency in November, That it was largely due to his efforts, was evinced in his being 
chosen Senator by the Legislature then elected. Such a movement as this will not 
need its leader to be skilled beyond all others in the management of political details ; 
it is enough if he has practical experience of the necessary systematic work. In all 
matters of personal qualification, and as an honest and entire embodiment of the aims 
and desires of the Independent Republicans of the day, probably no man stands forward 
more prominently and so entirely without antagonizing relations. To these may be 
added, that, with a diffidence which forbids his advancing his own interests or present- 
ing himself as the claimant of honor or reward, singularly oblivious of his own weight 
and merit, he yet has the element not so much of magnetism as of inspiring just that 
sort of confidence in his integrity, conscientiousness, courage and reserved power which 
was so eminently characteristic of our lamented Garfield. (‘To some it is known that 
a half-hour before the nomination was made at Chicago, but for his habit of self-abne- 
gation, General Harrison could have been put forward as the only hope of a compro- 
mise which would have united all factions.) And this is a quality better than “ mag- 
netism ;” in President Garfield’s case it proved the basis of an enthusiam which grew 
into an intensity so pervading and solemn as made it a common grief to the whole civ- 
ilized world when he was stricken down. So, too, his military career is not the “ bloody 
shirt,” but the highest development of patriotism,—the recognition that the peril of the 
nition may call for the sacrifice of even the home and family. But one further considera- 
tion—that of geographic and political locality,—remains; and again, as in 1880, cir- 
cumstances seem to point to either New York or Indiana. New York is now, and for 
years may be, distracted; for such men and such evils as now rest as a blight upon her 
are not destroyed in a day. 

Is there not enough in this view to justify one in saying, if this be a true horoscope, 
we may not only hope for, but confidently expect, his nomination? How, then, shall 
we most safely contribute to this end, and when shall we begin? I have no such ex- 
perience in political manipulations as to justify discussion from this point of view. But 
our cause, if it be just, will move on with less of the customary machinery than is de- 
manded for others. It certait.ly needs no paid c/agueurs and no sounding shzbéoleth ; the 
virtue and righteousness of its principles will commend it more readily and characterize 
it more clearly than can any of its supporters. Yet, for unity of purpose, for certainty 
of concentration in aim and effort, organization is needed, and organization requires a 
head. A leader makes a point for crystallization. Is there anyone, in whose support 
we may unite, who offers more of the qualities needed, with so little that will antago- 
nize elements which must be combined ? 

In 1841, President Harrison in his inaugural pointed out the evils then beginning 
to gnaw at the vitals of the Republic. Sudden death forbade his making the effort to 
correct them. The evils have grown to threaten the security of the Commonwealth; 
and the signs of the times seem to point to the grandson as the fit one for the work he 
intended but was prevented doing. S. 

February rst, 1883. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


TuHuRSDAY, February 8. 
HE uncertainty whether Congress will revise the tariff, or not, has rather increased 
within the week. The matter is row altogether in doubt, and this seriously 
embarrasses some lines of business. In some respects, indeed, we are experiencing a 
modified form of “hard times.” The suspension of a great manufacturing concern like 
the Union Steel and Iron Works at Chicago, the large accumulation of idle capital, 
slack and dull feeling in business circles, and low rate of interest, are circumstances 
that remind the observer of hard experiences in the past. The stock markets have 
been depressed within the week, and the range of prices, as will be seen ae is much 
._ lower than that given in our last issue. 
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The closing prices (sales,) of leading stocks in the Philadelphia market yesterday, 
com, ared with those of last week, were as follows : 


February 7. January 31. 
Pennsylvania Railroad, . 60! 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, . ‘ 26 5g 27% 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.,_ . ‘ , ; 39 39% 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, . 64% 65 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, : 61 
Northern Pacific, common, ‘ 4 ‘ 47 % 49% 
Northern Pacific, preferred, . : ‘ 83% 85% 
Northern Central Railroad, .. : : * : 55 
Westmoreland Coal Co., . 4 i 71 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western Railroad, 1634 18 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, 67 
United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 189% 


The closing prices (bid,) of leading stocks in the New York market yesterday 
were as follows: 

Central Pacific, 807%; Canada Southern, 67; Denver and Rio Grande, 453 ; 
Delaware and Hudson, 107%; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 121%; Erie, 
371%; Lake Shore, 110%; Louisville and Nashville, 55%; Michigan Central, 95; 
Missouri Pacific, 10134; Northwestern, common, 1303 ; New York Central, 12536; 
New Jersey Central, 71 74; Ontarioand Western, 253 ; Omaha, 4534; Omaha, preferred, 
103%; St. Paul, 101%; Texas Pacific, 3834; Union Pacific, 925g ; Wabash, 31% ; 
Wabash, preferred, 5114 ; Western Union, 81. 

The closing quotations in Philadelphia, yesterday, ot United States securities 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, 103% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered, . 112 i 112% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, 10334 104 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 128 


United States currency 6s, 1896, : : 129 


United States currency 6s, 1897, r : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . . . ‘ 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, Ps Z ‘ 130 


The statement made by the New York banks on the 3d inst. showed a considerable 
loss in surplus reserve ($2,167,525) ; but they still held $7,840,050 in excess of the legal 


requirements. The following were the principal items in the statement: 


January 27. February 3. Differences. 
Loans, $316,905,400 $316,460,800 Dec. $444,600 
Specie, , 63,937,700 61,605,200 Dec. 2,332,500 
Legal tenders, . 23,351,400 23,080,400 Dec. 321,000 
Deposits, . 309,126,100 307,183,800 Dec. 1,943,900 
Circulation, 16,985,800 16,645,200 Dec. 340,600 


The following shows the totals of the average of the leading items of the Phila- 
delphia banks for the past and previous weeks : 


January 27. February 3. Differences. 
Loans, $74,615,037 $74,728,573 Inc. $113,536 
Reserve, 19,940,622 20,199,710 Inc. 259,088 
National bank notes, . 674,283 646,336 Dec. 27,947 
Due from banks, 5,456,632 5+339,193 Dec. 117,449 
Due to banks, 12,806,836 13,590,036 Inc. 78 3,000 
Deposits, . 54,611,402 54,535:726 Dec. 75,076 
Circulation, 9,750,478 9,719,541 Dec. 30,937 


The specie import at New York last week was only $75,819, and the export 
$176,000,—the latter amount entirely in silver. 

The Barclay Coal Company (Philadelphia,) reports its net income for January at 
$10,083. This is over twelve per cent. on its stock, and, as the present rate of dividend 
is six per cent., leaves a large balance to be applied to the extinction of the debt in- 
curred in developing new mines, etc. 

During the twelve months which ended on December 3st, 1882, the excess of our 
exports of merchandise over our imports was $15,135,192, against an excess of $163,- 
339,679 during 1881. During 1882, our exports of coin exceeded our imports by $33,- 
537,221. In 1881, we imported in coin $49,327,448 more than we sent abroad. The 
value of the imports of merchandise into the United States during 1882 was $752,- 
841,145, and for the preceding year $670,209,448. The value of the exports of do- 
mestic and foreign merchandise from the United States during 1882 was $767,976,337, 
and for 1881 $833,549,127. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, in to-day’s review ot the money market, says: “ The 
money rates continue easy, with capital in excessive supply. The bank clearings at 
New York still show 2 marked decline compared with this time last year, owing to the 
dulness of stock speculation, and this accounts for the slack demand for loans. In 
this city, call loans are quoted at four and five per cent. and good commercial paper at 
four and a half and five and a half per cent. In New York, commercial paper con- 
tinues in good demand, and the quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills 
receivable at five and five and a half per cent., four months’ acceptances at five and a 
half and six per cent., and good single names four to Six months to run at six and six 
and a half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money opened at four per cent. 
and closed at two per cent.” 





So PREVALENT AND SO FATAL HAS CNOSUMPTION become, that it is now every- 
where dreaded as the great scourge of humanity. And yet, in their formative stages, 
all Pulmonary Complaints may be readily relieved and controlled by resorting promptly 
to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant,—a curative specially adapted to soothe and strengthen the 
bronchial tubes, allay inflammation, and loosen and remove all obstructions, It is a cer- 
tain remedy for Asthma, and also fer Coughs and Colds. 
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BARBCCCK & WI/ILCON WATER-TUBE 
STEAM-BOILERS. 
Adapted for all purposes. Safe from Explosions, 


Centennial Exposition Medal awarded this Boiler 
for highest economy and efficiency on test. 


Illustrated circulars and other desired information 
promptly furnished. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CO, 


30 Courtlandt St., New York. 


Robert Clarke & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 
WILL SHORTLY 


John Leith’s Captivity. 


A Rare Ohio Pamphlet. 


A Short Biography of John Leith, giv- 
ing a Brief Account of his Travels 
and Sufferings among the Indians for 
Eighteen Years (1774-1792); together 
with his Religious Exercises, from 
his own relation. By Ewe Jer- 
FRIES. Published at Lancaster, Ohio, 
in 1831; now to be reprinted, with 
Illustrative Notes by C. W. BuTTEr- 
FIELD, Author of ‘** Crawford's 
Campaign,'’ etc., etc. 





REPRINT 


It will make about 120 pages, and will be nicely 
printed, in octavo, on heavy tinted paper. Price, $2.00. 
e will print of this pamphlet ust one hundred 
copies, ninety of which will be for sale, unless orders 
for a larger number are received before the 15th of 
February, 18383. 

‘The exact number printed will be announced, and 
each copy numbered. There will be xo + rye sale 
after February 15th, unless the orders fall short of 
ninety. 


Ropert CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 









are well made, 

with good tone 
= and good taste. 

rated Catalogues sent free. 

Y & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS, 


Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 
in excellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, 
beauty of tone, and great durabili y, that they are 
now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES. TERMS EASY, 


33 Union Square, New York. 





ASHLAND ParK TrotTTiInG Stup 
Nesr Lexington, Kentucky. 
B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, : 

B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky 





VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE 
A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
nite and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, 98 entomological specimens. ‘The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied, For further information ap- 


ply at 
924 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





NOW READY. 

IBLIOTHECA AMERI- 

CANA, 1883. Being a 
priced Catalogue of a large 
collection (nearly 7,000 items,) 
of Books and Pamphlets re- 
lating to America. 
8vo. 312 pages. 
Will be sent to any address, on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 


Price, 50 cents. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY oF NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January 1, 1882, $8,818,805.38. 


Capital Stock, $3,000,000,00 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 





Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest, You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 
high in price. 


Joun WanaMakeR & Co. 
818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL D.,(Harv ,) President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others, Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. Kk. R., 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations, Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received. Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadeiphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of professors. 
Next Half-Year beginsoth month (Sept.,) 12,1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. THOMAS, A.M., 
Prefect, HAVERFORD CoLLEGE Post Orrice, Penna. 
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Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 





STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 





SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, , 
Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 


varieties of Music. 


FULL SIZE MUSIC PAPER, BEST COMPOSERS, SURPRISINGLY CHEAP. 


4ap-Send stamp for New Catalogue. 
J. M. STODDART 


& CO., 1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND EURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID, 
Established for the settlement of Fstates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
th: c..ccution of Trusts also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS. 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 
ANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. 
Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon.WILLIAM A, PORTER, 


ERRINGER, 
President. 


j. L. 


J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. MicCULLAGH, 
AMES L. CLAGHORN 


D 
EDWARD 
EN)AMIN B. COMEGYS, 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 








Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 188:. 





This wonderful machine will make gas for a ten 
roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that fur- 
nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 
cost charged by them. Price of machine rated to sup- 
ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 
other sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 


_ N. B.—Wanted a live agent in every town and city 
in the United States to handle my goods. A perma- 





WILLIAM 8. GRANT 


“EDWARD & HANDY, 


nent, legitimate, handsomely paying business can be 
built up on the shevasinnie . 3 connection with 
others not mentioned here, For further infe: 
send 3-cent stamp, 


Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossiIncs AND 
SWITCHEs, 
3illets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stretton, Daupuin Co., Penna, 
OFFICE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


SHIP AND ENGINE 
Burtpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co, 


EnGInzEerRS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PTLADEL PHIA, PA, 





BARKER LROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 


allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 


Business, 





NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. 





CLOUGH & 
WARREN, 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 


QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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